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be quickly exploited, the enemy tc be attacked 
from the move and the effort intensified in short 
time in those directions on which the greatest suc- 
cess has been acheved 

Considerable dispersion of units and formations 
creates favourable conditions for carrying out en- 
veloping movements, deep tu ning movements, 
daring approach to the enemy flanks end rear and 
for striking unexpected and resolute blows at hin 
from verious directions 

Manoeuvre is an integral pert of contempo- 
rery battle. It can be ca: ried out with manpower 
and equipment, nuclear blows and fire of con- 
ventiona! weapons. 

A fire manoeuvre cen be carried out in en ex- 
ceptions y short period of time and to « great 
depth |t can inflict on the enemy such losses of 
menpower and equipment that it is not mecessery 
to create large groupings of forces for delivering 
e biow 

The importance of manoeuvre with forces hes 
also grown. Its scale, conditions end purposes 
heve substantially broedened. Menoeuvre with 
forces is carried out for the purpose of holding 
an advantageous position to deliver « biow at the 
enemy s most vulnerable spot. 

At en exercise the actions of the compeny un- 
der Senior Lieutenant | ivenov were highly ap- 
preised. As an advance party it hed to reach an- 
other route, to forestall the “enemy” in capturing 


an edvantegeous line end to ..old it until the er- 
rivel of the main forces. the situation 
the commender came to the c that the 


“enemy” disposed of better roeds and could ap- 
proach the advantageous line sooner than his 
company. 

The route slong which the advence party was 
marching abounded in natural obstacles. Accord- 
ing to the exercise director's narrative, eli bridges 
hed been ‘destroyed’ end siashings hed been or- 

ised. in short, the company commender un- 

10d that it was impossible to forestall the 
“enemy in capturing the line. A dominating hill 
had to be captured in bettle. But how! From the 
front it was firmly held by the “enemy” and on 
the ‘lanks were marshes. Only «@ skilful turning 
movement could bring success. That was the deci- 
sion which was teken by the company commen- 
der He chose the most hardy and experienced 
men. During ‘he night the group, sedvencing 


through mers,es end overgrowth, meneged to 
bypass the hill unnoticed. By « simultaneous at- 
tack from the front and reer the company captur- 
ed the hy! 


A well thought out and successfully carned out 
manoeuvre has always been considered a sign of 
@ commander's high combat skill, 

The employmen’ of methods of fighting un- 
known to the enemy, and of new weapons, po- 
wertul fire blows and high mobility of forces, 
combet ections carried out through the entire 
depth of bettie orcers of units and formations, 
including second echelons and reserves, make a 
modern all-arms battle fluid and tense. 


Owing to the capacity of the nuclear to 
change almost instantly the correlation af man- 
power and equipment in a given direction and 
the increased combat capabiiities of forces, the 
situation on the battlefield may change in an ex- 
tremely short time. And in some cases the changs 
may be very sherp. Al! this makes battle highly 
dynemic and fluid. Consequently, the necessity 
for combat readiness is enhanced because on its 
level depend the speed and organisation with 


: 


of perticular importance. Inasmuch as 
the time for organising battle is reduced the com- 
manders seek of organising it which te- 
mand less time. For this purpose the methods > 
formulating decisions and bringing them to the 
knowledge of subunits snd units are being im- 
proved and the new technical means of control 


actions out over a wide frontage to a 
ayk pl carried out at high speed. 
greet depth of battle is conditioned 











the enemy positions. , 

if, for example, during the Great Patriotic War 
® battalion carried out an offensive on « frontege 
up to 0.5 km, today it 1s up to 2 km, The speed of 
the offensive has grown too and manceuvrability 
increased. 

As a rule, combat actions develop unevenly: 
in certain directions units can advance rapidly, 
in others success may turn out to be insignificant, 
in others again the troops may be forced to hold 
defences or even withdraw Mutual deep pene- 
tration of the balligerents is a usual occurrence. 
Frequently subunits and units are forced to fight 
battle, h»ving on their exposed flanks and in the 
rear the ourflanked enemy forces capabie of car 
rying out effective actions. 

Modern all-arms battle makes new, highe de- 
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mands on the combat skill, discipline, moral and 
psychological steeling and physical training of 
the personne. Particularly high demands are made 
on commanders. They must be able to understand 
the situation which has taken shape, to take a cor- 
rect decision and be lirm in carrying it out, dis- 
play poise and initiative, Even when their units 
sustain heavy losses in manpower and equipment, 
commanders must be firn. y resolved to carry out 
the mission at any cost. 

Recently, science and technology have been 
developing at high rates. Ever new models of 
weaponry are coming into muitary service in eo! 
armies the world over. The character and feetu 
res of modern battie ara chrnging accordingly. 
This demands « creative soproach to the stu 
of the theory of battle, competent application of 
the theoretical principles to practice, the search 
for new forms and methods of carrying dut ope- 
rations. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 2, 1980 

















MILITARY SCIENCE, THEORY, STRATEGY 


REVIEW OF BOOK ON USSR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 2, Feb 80 pp 5556 


(Review by Col A, Pozmogov of book by S.V. Lipitsky [Lipitskiy]: LENINSKOYE 


RUKOVODSTVO OBORONY STRANY 1917-192 [Lenin's Guidance of the 


1917-1920) 
[Text] 


The Political Literature mae, House has put out 
beck under this title. Its suthor S. V. Lipitsky, D, Sc. (His- 
tory). sets forth the experience of the ian Communist 
Porty (Bolsheviks) which, for the first time in history. 
created and headed a streamlined system of higher Party, 
stele and mulitary bodies to direct the defence of the 
first socialist country and lead the Soviet peopie to vic- 
tory over the combined forces of the internal counter-re- 

and { interventionists in 1918-20. The 
organisational and guiding activity of the Party under 
V. |. Lenin was a a ae in ensuring the defence 
of the gains of the October Revolution. 

The Sother writes that the practice of the world struggle 
for socialism enriches the experience accumulated by 
working people of the Soviet Union. At the same time it 
coaviasingly shows that the basic general laws of socialist 
revolution, including the laws governing its armed de 
fence which were first manifested in the fight for Soviet 

‘@: in Pussia, are of world-wide historic importance 
puy peoples in the world are throwing off the chains of 
national and social oppression and embarking on the road 
of socialist development. Soviet experience in orgenisin 
the defence of freedom, ~~ — or and socialism is o 
special importance io these ples 
"The beck states that at ts the 2th — V. i. Le 
nin arrived at conclusions of exceptional significance. He 
wioie that in the civil war against the exploiters and oP 
oressors the working people would need military guidance 
Only a revolutionary Mai tist Party could and should lead 
the armed struggle of the inusses. V. 1 Lenin provided the 
working class with a scientific programme of struggle 
against export of counter-revelution, cgainst imperialist 
ee. with a doctrine on the defence of its Socialis! 

omeland . 

During the civi! war unleashed through the fault of ine 
imperialists, V. I. Lenin not only creatively determined 4 
fundamentally new system of higher defence bodies of 








S Vv. Lipiteky Lenin's Guidance of the Country's Defence 


Establishment and Functioning of the Sovict Republics Higher 
Defence Oe. 1917-20." Moscow, Politics! Literature Publishing 
9 2D 


Mouse m Russian) 


Country's Defense, 


the (a system differing radically from all past 
s\ stems), but also took a direct part in orming each of 
its elements and personally headed its pivotal bodies, na. 
mely the Party Central Committee, the Council of People's 
Commissars and the Defence Council 

As the party the Communist Party had to ensure 
the country's defence and security. At the same time it had 
to destroy the old army as ihe armed bulwark of the po- 
wer of the exploiting classes Therefore. it was necessary 
to solve @ double problem: to csteblish firm revolutionary 
control over all the elements of the old military leadership 
and to form without delay new bodies for the direction 
of the country's ¢ fence, to build uo armed forces of a 
new type as an inalienable part of the working people's 
state The breaking up of the old establishment was closely 
connected with revolutionary creativity 

In the first few weeks and months following the esta- 
blishment of Soviet power, when the workers’ and pea- 
sants state machine was just being set uo. the Council of 
People’s Commissars headed by V.! Lenin concentrated 
in its hands the direct guidance of the available armed 
forces. A Committee for Military and Naval Affairs was 
created within the framework of the Counc’! of People’s 
Commissars 

The book shows that the ortv and Soviet Government 
organised resistance to the «dvancing armies of German 
‘m.perialism in Februory 1918 They opposed to the might 
ang experience of the enemy new metheds of warfare in 
strategic cetence. methods prover to a just revolutionary 
var Some of the basic principles governing this tyne of 
warfere were set forth in the historic Decree “The Socia- 


list Fatherland Is in Danger!” issued by the Council o/ 
Peuple's Commissars on en 21, i918 

In pursuit of this Decree all the country’s forces and 
means were made available for its revolutionsry defence 
It was made binding on all the Soviets and revolutionary 
organisations to defend every position to the last man 
to evacuate ail that was of value from regions threatened 











with ccewpation to the fear and to destroy ween ihe 
enemy might use for tie own benefit; te mobilise afi the 
able Fodi tion if the front-line sone for building 
defence vosilions to suppress 2)! publicetiona hostile to 
Soviet power and suppress without merey ell enemy sa). 
ee 

In scoordance with the Deeree the forces of the ger 
sor of Petrograd (then the capital of the country) and the 
Beltic Sea Fleet were placed in a state of on 
February 23, i914 The factories and plants of ad 
and other c lies and towns held meet ngs and reilies to re: 
cruit volunteers for the lighting detachments that were 
being formed Soviet forces hastily = S & front en: 
geged the regular divisions of the A army and 
stemmed their advance Thus. February 23 entered history 
as the birthday of the Red Army 

On March 2, 1918 the Soviet Government announced 
complete demobilisation of the old tearist army All the 
large formations. their command and staffs were disband: 
ed. Now the entire weight of the country’s lay on 
the shoulders of the Red Army that was just being form 
= nd ~~ on March 4 

fa reso ution on War a a ‘ 
1018, the 7th Congress of the i, 4- consider. 
ed it necessary to introduce universal military training 
for the adult population 

The Party decided to ee ud a centralised, — 7 
ciplined ar army © petty-hourgesis par §uc 
as the Mershevibes, Sociaint Revolutionaries and Aner 
chiets, Viercely resieted this course They upheld prin: 
ciples of pseudo-revolutionary freedom. Ha-ets le 
wortare, parochialism and decentralisation As V1 Lenin 
put ((. the question wae whether proletarian discipl ne 
and organisation will prevail. or whether victory will go 
te the petty-hourgeors element... 


The author of the book shows in detail the way the 
Communist Part, consistently pursued the Leninist course 
in military development 

On March 3 1918, V. 1. Lenin signed « decision of the 
Counc! of People's Commissars on the oe an x, : 
Supreme Military Council which wes in 0 
all’ militery operations. Ail military establishments and 
servicemen without eaception were subordinated to it A 
steffi was formed under the olen ltern” Council, 
ccomprisi fations, organisation, . ’ 
aillory Cemmunicotions supp), medical and other de 
pertments and divisions and an inspectorate 

The Party Central Committee exatuned every candidate 
nominated as » oember of the Supreme Military Counci: 
VL Lenin not only effected its a) guidance but not 
unl tly gave i concrete directives and orders on 
om rational and of ganwational matters 

The establiehment of @ local military edministrative 
svetem played a big role in building the Red ~— This 
system comprised a streamlined network of _ ares, 
Gistrict and sub-dustrict military Working 
omntly with the joce! Soviets they regisvered, mo- 
bilised and sent to army units citizens leble for 
service They also registered the material means that were 
e-sential for the army. The military commissariets were 
eiso responsible for conrying out universal military trein- 
ing of the work: . 

Yeing to 2 nate agereveticn of the situation or the 
bettiefronts of the Civil War and intensification of im- 
peialiet aggression. the Ail-Russia Centra! Executive 
Committee of the Soviets adopted on May 29, 1918, @ deci- 
eon on the switchover from the voluntary principle of 


feciuiim@ent to ufiveroe!) Medilestion of the workers and 


peor peasants, to ihe jormation of a ~ army besed 
oe o/ the workin ® people to fulfil their pat: 
Hote 


duly 
decision (he All Russie Central Laecutive Com 
vet Republic on “* 2, 1918, declared I. the So 
‘e wee ¢ ‘urned intoe lary camp 
and What al) the fronts and military oliblchment were 
placed under the Revolutionary Miliary Counei) of 
the with @ single Commender-in-Chief, This was 
@ new supreme Mililary comt ol body invested with broad 
pewers 
The system of bodies of centralised military leadership 
wes compieied towards the end of November 1916. when 
the Workers’ and Peasente Defence Council was set up 
with Lenin as Chairman Enjoying extraordinary powers 
the Defence Council se! the country on @ 
te coordinate the efiorts of front and rear the peo. 
ple ® commnieseriate (> fistries) and the Revol M.. 
litery Counell of the Republic were subordinated to it 
in he multifaceted activity of the Defence Council, the 
book tells us. Many features of Lenin's style of work were 
perticulerly manifesied These were bold revolutionary 
KOpe, Organisation efiicieney, the ebility to establish the 
hey & 1 Mm @ Gilieull situation and to concentrate 
al! orts on its quick solution effective control over 


wr gin ey 4 empietion of gvery undertaking 
Lenin. o ommunis! Party, head of the 
Soviet Government 


chairman of the Defence Council, 







embodied persistently realised the principles of unity 
o! state and teg< leadership 

Communist Party Congress held in March 
1618 a big role in building up the ‘sd 
fence and the Red Army. Con- 


gress developed the plan for buiid- 
ing up & powerful lat army outlined by the Central 

and by practical = The pur 
pose of this pian was to create # regular army characte 
ried by lofty political consciousness, high morale, cons: 
centious discipline and i.rm centralised control The con- 


approved 


the a bY with the middle peasants « resolution 
j question and 4 number of othe: documents 
These documents laid down the political preconditions 
for future military successes and outlined a reliable course 
lor the successtul delence of the achievements of the Oc- 
tober Revolution 
To enhance Party-political work in the arm: the Con- 
gress instructed the Central Committ 


and make him @ member of the Revolutiona 


Counc! 
“h. Political Department (iater renamed the Political 
Administration) of the Revolutionary Muli Council 
functionec as the Military of the y Cent- 
rei Committee. In this say the Party Central Committee 
assumed direct contro) of the organisation of Partv-pol. 
| work in the armed forces and ¢/- 


at Side by side with this, jlitery- 
Sell altienss Yetwoon the sovereign goviet’ Uepablie 
the former Russian Empire) 

7 iting strength. 


: 
i 
i 
; 
° 











eonte from @ ee ’ aie pone we Tote. 
tevee entire iiieal, econom 0 
matic ry Gelenee Measures designed lo save 

in that very diffieull situation. Ne 
was the Central Commiltee 


muniot headed by V. 1 Lenin it an 
nated (heae Mmeseures end 
ve agen 


system of military guidance end contro! bo 
dies set up by the Soviet sc did nol copy the 
methods o: structure of the military staff of bourgeois 
stetes Seaery to the old traditions and ideas it was 
a Party Centra! Conunittee of the Russian Com 
muniet ike) —that eflected politica! and 
giretegie pa of the war The Revolutionary Military 
| of the Republic which consisted almost entire!) 
of Communist Party workers was the supreme body of 
control over the armed [forces 
The book ends with a quotation from V | Lenin reveal: 
ing, the decisive of the Communist Party s guidance 


Ry efforts in securing victor the 
White rd troops in the Civil War’ He — 
"lt was only because of the Party's vigilance and | 


strict discipline, because the authority of Perty wnited 
all ——_— departments and tutions, because the 
showans tesued by the Central Commitiee were adopted 
by tos, hundreds. thousands and finally millions =e 
as one man. because incredible sacrilices were 
wa: only because of a!) this that the nuracle which oc 
curred was made possible It was on a of i) sine 
on ee 2 Se © ae € | whole won beving 
in perialiste of the Entente having 
been repeated twice. thrice and even four leur times.” 
The experience accumulated during the Civil War and 
for — intervention was creatively by 


the serene Roviah Union carina he rest 
Pe triotic War ns 1041-45 It is stil! walid today 
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STRATEGY 


MILITARY SCIBNCE, 


THEORY, 


TACTICS: METHODS DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81, pp 21-23 


lArticle, published under the heading "Combat Training," by Maj Gen I. \orobyov, 


D. Se. (Military): 


[Text | 


The principles of the art of war 


"Principles of Tactice"| 


ire the mait, pro- 


positions reflecting the actual natural development of war- 


fare. They are historical, 
significance, new ones appear. 


Some principles lose their 
Others, preserving their 
validity for a long time, acquire a new content. 


This 


article tells how the main principles of tactics have 


changed and developed. 


The principles of tactics reflect the general 
scientilic-theoretica! lieve! of development in ths 
field of the art of war. They ere « concentrate of 
all previous experience of fighting and beftles 
and of the combat training of forces in peace- 
time. The vitel force of these principies lies in the 
fact that they result from the objective lews of 
war, taking in everything new connected with the 
development of techno! end weapons, the 
rising training stenderds of the personnel end the 
changes in the conditions and cherecter of com- 
bet ections. 

The basic principles of tactics today ere formu- 
lated in the seme way as during the Great Patrio- 
tic Wer. But the main principles of the art of wer 
are in constant evolution, ‘hey ere ecquiring «4 
new content, duly reflecting the in the 
material basis of werfare At the ary 


stage the development of the principles of tectics 
is influenced considerably by nucleer-missile 
weapon. perfection of conventionel means of des- 


truction, and of the means of troop contro! and 
stics. 
nercising troop contro! in bettle the commen- 
der is guided by the principles of the military ert 
which serve as points of departure, reference 
points by keeping to which ¢ 1s easier to find the 
way to victory. 


COMBAT ACTIVITY 


The principle of combat activity « one of the 
important orincipies of tactics. Essentially | means 
thet aii other conditions being equal, victory at 
tends him who acts with the resoiuteness, 
energy, tenacity, and ingenuity in the struggle 
to seize and maintein the nitietive, 5 courageous 
and active in frustrating the enemy's plans and 
intentions end imposes his will on the enemy 











The principle of the ert of war wes used ski weapons and lire. A resolute counteratiack was 
lully by the Soviet Command during the Greet the highest manifestation of that activity 
Patriotic War They combel activity was epperent 


ferent tactical mee, Gen? unexpected. ; 
unknown to the enemy, skillully using combet co Pent ae aman So enemy © to Se Crus 


ing enemy swiltly pursuing the with- to maintain subunits in high combet readiness, to 
drawing forces, lorestalling the enemy  e@Msure COnlinuoul reconnaissance anc provide 
in delivering fire and manoeuvring all-round support of the forces in action. in short, 


o 
rapid transition from one method of combet ec- 
fons to another, in ocreased speed of ec 
continuous fire at the enemy, and greeter variety 
in the manner of his destruction. CONCENTRATING THE MAIN EFFORT 

it i¢ sometimes said that conditions for dis- 


; 


| 
H 


; 





; 
i 
if 


possibilities for using active forms end 
o! fighting 

The following ep sode took place at a tactical 
exercise A motorsed infantry battalion wat @- concentrating the main effort at the decisive 
Hgned the mission to firmly hold @ road junction end in the decisive piece is materislised different- 
with @ group of hills edjoining it. In @ short time iy, Concentration 


e 
‘ 
rs 


7 
! 


bettelion commender instructed his supporting increased mobility end quick-ection of weapons 
artillery to sy @ fire barrage on the enemy con- frequently counterbalance and compensate nume- 
centration ares. Subsequently fire et the etteck- rica) superiority. 

ing “enemy” increased end reached its grestest : 
intensity in repulsing the etfteck in that defensive ae 6 uae oe ee 
action the battelion commander skilfully menoeu- i” bettie — ~y high tectice! 


vred with men and equipment end repulsed the : : 
attackers blows in good time. When the “enemy” Objective of actions in good time, to observe the 


wai stopped the battalion subunits together with nF why fF, ~ Sp 


ons in the , 

hurled 1 beck to its starting position. originality in choosing the methods of routing the 
in this episode the activity of the defenders °°"! 

took the form of continuous fire blows at the at- some commanders do not elweys 

feckers and flexible manoeuvring with forces, follow this principle skilfully at tactical exercises. 


ll 





The most common mistake is even distribution of 
ellorts al the lrontege, particulary in defence. 
Lacking ent date on “enemy” intentions and 
the direction of the ‘enemy’ blow, the comman- 
der of @ subunit 9 defence sirives to be equally 
strong everywhere. in (act, dispersing his efforts 
elong the frontage, he becomes week everywhere 


COOPERATION 


The qualitetive oa in the material bens of 
wartare have influenced the content of the 
principle of cooperation. The modern batilieleld 
is being more and more satureted with weapons 
varying in purpose end tecticel and technical ca- 
pebility, contro! fecilites, redio-electronics, means 
of combat and logistic support. Simultaneously the 
content end character of combet actions undergo 
changes. the intensity of the on land and 
in the air to gain and maintain initiative, to 
achieve lire superiority end gain time increases, 
and the spatial extent of the fighting, its dynamism 
and manoeuvrability are enhanced. As a result, the 
importance of accurate end continuous coordi- 
nated combat efforts of manpower and 
ment, the volume end content of the work of the 
commander end his steff in orgenising and cer- 
rying out cooperation increase. But the time ai- 
lotted for this work steadily decreases. 


High skill in the practical application of | ve prin- 
ciple of cooperation end mobile end firm troop 
contro! in bettle are required of the commender 
and his staff. Practice shows that f officers have 
no deep knowledge of the combat capabilities of 
the materie! and the principles of its use in bettie 
they will not be able o make full use of them or 
to coordinate their subunits’ actions accurately ec- 
cording to terget, lines and time. 


The importance of the commander's understend- 
ing the essence of the main principles of tectics 
and the trends of their inn * development cen be 


yeen from the way the principle of surprise « 
applied in practice 


The commander aiweys strives to take the 


enemy by surprise, to use his unpreperedness to 


repulse the blow, to forestall him in actions, fe 
stun him by using new, origingel tactical methods, 
'o gain time, fo secure advantageous conditions 
for manoeuvre. in coxtemporary conditions the 
increased speed of actions, range of weapons and 
ol the materiel provide particularly broad 
possibilities for delivering surprise and daring 
blows. During the last war it took forces operating 
mainly in unmounted formation no less then two 
hours to advance within the distance of &10 km 
from the objective. Today, as the foreign military 
press emphesises, moto ised niantry mounted on 
vehicies + capable in 20-20 minutes not only of 
¢ such @ distance but also of pe to 
strke o The speed of combat actions of for- 
ces hes in this respect increased 4-6-lold and this 
limits the possibilities of disclosing @: amy inten- 
tions and taking the necessary countermeasures. 


The use of helicopters—en ellective many-pur 
pose — in bettie does much to increase 
the role of surprise. Thanks to their increased mo- 
bility, units and subunits can perform rapid move- 
merts, regroup, concentrate efforts for a surprise 
biow at the enemy from any direction — from the 
land and the air, from the front, flanks and rear, 


it is clear that to achieve surprise in bettie one 
must know enemy tactics well and be abie to de- 
tect how his men end weapons are grouped, their 
composition and week spots. Commanders and 
stalls must show skill in choosing the methods of 
attack, delivering «@ fire blow, using menoeuvre. 
Surprise cannot be achieved without strict obser- 
vence of camouflege, broed and skilful use of 
nighttime conditions. 

An examination of other principles of tactics 
leeds to the conviction that they remain un- 
“henged only in their form while their content s 
constantly renewed and developed. The main dil- 
ficulty for a commander is not to know well the 
main principles of the art of war (which in itself is 
of no small importance) but to learn to use them 
skilfully in practice. 
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pete movements, through threats end use of 
oree. 
Socialiam hes emancipated the masses c! peo- 
ple from exploitation, from all social and netiona! 
ression. It has created an army of « new to- 
cialist _ Its personne! are linked by inseverable 
hes with the people. 
Since the Soviet Armed Forces were crested 
they have stood up to the most ri- 
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reliably defended!" has become @ p.ogramme 
for the Soviet people and their Armed Forces. It 
clearly reflects the profound ties between the So- 
viet Armed Forces and their people, their mono- 
lithic unity. 

The Soviet people love their Armed Forces end 
Go the: bes! to meke them eaquel to their tesks in 
the present situation The splendid echievements 
of the USSR's socialist national economy, Soviet 
scientific and technologicel achievements heave 
made it possible to provide the Soviet Arned 


equipment for various purposes, automated con- 
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and computing equipment, The main 
comet late of the navy consists of submerines, 
including etem-powered ones, with nuclear mit 
siles conventional ermaments. The navy also 
hes modern high speed surlace ships of various 
types and an air arm capable of operating ot 
great distences from their bases, 

This powerlul weaponry and other combet 
equipment are manned by skilled and proficient 
servicemen, petriots boundiessly devoted to their 
Homelend, internationalists. They carry oui their 
hone: rable duty with @ sense of lofty responsibi- 
lity, ing constant vigilance ageins! the in- 
imperialists. 

Soviet servicemen 
weaponry and other combet equipment and leern 
the ckills needed for war. The army and navy are 

in @ broad socialist emulation move 
ment to secure increas: better results in com- 
bat training and pol education. The service- 
inen are diligently working to beco:e rated spe- 
cielists, to earn the right to the title of advanced 
crew, subunit, unit or formation. 

Communists and YCL members ere in the van- 
of the socialist emuletion movement for 
combet skill. The Party end YCL organisations 
ere instilling in the men @ sense of personal res- 
r exemplary execution of service du- 


master the 





Bot in time of peace and in the period of wer 
trials the Party organisations heave been and con- 
tinue to be the cementing element of military 
collectives. They impart to al! the men o spirit of 
discipline, and creative attitude io 
the execution of missions ess! by the Com- 
mand. The Communists ore reliable assistants of 


heve been admitted to the Party. This has raised 
the levei of activity in Party work and increased 
its on the life of militery collectives. 
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ternational lite, Servicemen pertic pate in elections 
to the supreme and loce! bodies of state power, 


their representatives to these bodies, 
end in solving the many social, state and econo- 
mic questions confronting their Homelond. Over 
17,000 servicemen heve been elected to the Sup- 
reme Soviet of the USSR, Supreme Soviets of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics, territorial, re- 
onal, city, town, and district Soviets of People’s 
eden Railway troops ere building « section 
of the Baikel-Amur Railway. Every autumn ser- 
vicemen help the collective farms and state farms 
gether the harvests in Kazakhstan, the Alta: and 
Krasnodar territories and other districts of the 
country. This aid is @ major contribution to the ef- 
fort of rural workers. 

In @ way the army is @ school treining person- 
nel for the national economy. Every year efter 
honourable discharge of men from the ermy and 
navy alter their period of active service the fac- 
tories, plants, collective farms and construction 
sites, especially in the less developed orees of 
the Far North end Fer East receive tens of thou- 
sands of skilled mer. The training the mer get in 
the forces enables them to show an excellent per- 
formance in pleces where not only professionel 
skills, but also civic maturity and will power ere 


necessary. 
Thus, the Soviet Army actually participates in 
the carrying out of the Party's economic strategy 
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end policy. it contrieutes fo developing the so- 
ciety’s productive forces, to building the material 
and technica! bess of communist society and to 
improving the people's ~- , slanderds. 

Another social function of the army is its part- 
Cipetion in educations work among the popule- 
hon. in the past the Soviet Army did much to abo- 
lish iNiterecy in the country. Today military units 
actively help local bodies in the military and pat- 
notic education of young people and in preper- 
ing them for army service. YCL members serving 
in the army and navy have helped organise thou- 
sends of technical, military sports circles and 
schools. Military educational! establishments are 
establishing ever firmer contacts with schools of 
— a! ation, technical schools and institu- 
The history of the armed Forces of the USSR, 
their victories and echievements in service are 
inseparable from the outstanding progress of the 
Soviet people. The source of their might lies in 
their unity with the people. Rallied closely round 
the Communist Party and enjoying the love of the 
whole people, Soviet servicemen together with 
the servicemen of the armies of the socialist com- 
munity vigiiantly stand on guard over the peace- 
ful constructive effort of the fraternal peoples. 
Thev are carrying out with honour the historic mis- 
sion of defending peace and socialism. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 1, 1980 
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| could not dream of 4 military career, My leather, & poor 
Russian peasant, could barely support his big family, At 12 
| had to go to work in Petrograd | wes there when the 
Great October Socialis! Revolution broke out. At the time 
three of my elder brothers were sailors in the Baltic Fleet. 
it was they who first told me about Lenin and ecquainted 
me with Bolshevik papers and leaflets. | took part in work- 
ers’ actions. | saw the troops of the bourgeois Provisional 
Government fire on working people's demonstrations. So 
| knew what side of the barricades my place was on. 

Early in 1918 | returned to my native villege. The situe- 
tion was alarming. The enemies of the Revolution were se- 
botaging the decisions of the Soviets end organising rebe!- 
lions against them. The papers were telling about the eco- 
nomic blockede of the country, the foreign interventionists’ 
and White Guerd troops’ offensive against the Soviet Re- 
public. Together with several friends | decided to join the 
Red Army end went to Moscow. There we were enrolled 
@s cadets of the First Moscow School of Militery Instructors. 
We studied intensively. There was no time to waste, The 
Soviet Republic wes surrounded by @ ring of enemy battie- 
fronts. 


| saw the leader of the revolution and heard him speak 
on two occasions. On July 2, 1918, we were told to gather 
in the riding hell of our military school, which was then 
being uted «5 « canteen. When we entered, we sew thet 
the tebles had been removed and « rostrum erected There 
were about | 500 Red Army men and newly mobilised work- 
ers facing it. They were ai! obviously weitiry for some- 
body. Suddenly the door opened end a mon | middie 
height quickly welked to the rostrum. A powerlul wave of 
eppieuse rolied through the riding hell. People in the 
hell shouted with enthusiasm: “Lenini Lenini” Viedimir 
Ilyich quickly mounted the rostrum and reised his hand 
asking for silence. When the cheering subtided, Lenin said: 
“Comrades...” ihe leader's speech bore a note of trust 
and wermth es though he was continuing e« telk with true 
friends, which hed been interrupted, discussing affairs and 
cores with them. Lenin's words and gestures seemed to 
draw people closer to him. He spoke to them ar to equals. 

it is difficult to put into words what | felt when | heard 
Lenin. | wes cerried away by his speech. Lenin's words 
sounded ike « cal! fo perform fleets of velour anc seifiess 
deeds in the name of « great cause. Lenin called on the 
Red Army men to put their heerts into their studies, to be- 
come competent in military science to as to be able to de- 
fend the Soviet Republic ageinst the frenzied onsleught of 
the interventionists and White Guerd troops. When he fi- 


nished his speech, the sudience broke into « stormy ovation. 
He descended from the rostrum and briskly walked to the 
door, There he stopped, turned to us, end, smiling, waved 
his hend... The cadets would not leave the riding hell for 
@ long time, Deeply moved, they were discussing every 
word Lenin hed said. \t was then that | decided to devote 
my whole life, if necessary, to the delence of the working 
people. 

| next saw Lenin just before my departure to the Eastern 
Front in eutumn 1916. We, Red ollicers, were invited to 
attend @ meeting of the All-Russie Central Executive Com- 
nittee * at which Lenin delivered » speech. After the meet- 
ing we left immediately for the railway station. Alter Le- 
nin's speech we ai! felt-greatly inspired, it seemed thet 
th ore were no berriers we could not surmoun 


| understand that during the Civil War you fought on the 
Souihern, Eastern ard Western fronts. You were commander 
of on infantry regiment and were twice awarded the Order 
of the Red Benner. What were the mort vivid events you 


experienced in your fighting youth) 


| shall never forget May 7, 1919. Although severe! dece- 
des heve passed since then, | always feel joy when | re- 
call that day becaute | was admitted to the Communist 
Party. | was extremely excited when they told me that in 
the evening « Party meeting would discuss my opplicetion 
for membership. | asked myseif time and egein: was | worthy 
of the honour of being « Party member | was admitted 
unanimously. | shell elweys remember the joy and pride | 
experienced. it wes great to be in the tome Party with Le 
hin enc to carry in your breast pocket « Party card identi- 
ca’ to his. 

| should mention thet, when | beceme « Communist, | 
understood more clearly the role of Party-political work 
in subunits. | aiso saw that @ commander who was a Com- 
munist at the same time enjoyed greater prestige with the 
men, most of whom were non-Party people. | shall never 
forget Pavel Denisov, commissar of my regiment on the 
Eastern Front. He had been 6 worker in the Ural region. He 
hed « wonderful gift of explaining everything clearly to 
the men and commanders. And in battle he wes siways on 
the sector where a critica! situation was taking shepe. Se 
veral times | went into the assault shouider to shoulder 
with him. He was mortally wounded in a skirmish line... 


What did you do siter the Civil Wari 


The seme as hundreds and thousands of other Red Army 
commanders. We hed ecquired « wealth of combet expe- 
rience, quite different from the experience gained by the 
Western armies in the First World War. 'n contrest to the 
latter the Civil War was cherecterised by mobile warfare, 
resolute and uncompromising armed struggle. |t wos neces- 
sary to understand this experience and drow the right conc- 
lusions for the future. We knew thet the imperialists would 
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o an S-Saaate Contras Executive Committee was until 1937 
supreme ative, administrative and control body of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Repud ic 











then an army. 

| would like to stress thet an officer must always study. 
Ule and military science making steady progress | 1 ne 
cestary fo keep abreast of aii developments. |! is the duty 
of the commander constantly to improve hit know/edge— 
indepertiently, at military educational establishments end 
courtec. Profound knowledge enables the officer to think 
flexibly and croetively. He is thus able to discard ail the 
unnecestary in the given situation. He cen devite cow 
methods of struggle against the enemy and of troop con: 
trol. Th: hes been fully confirmed by the experience of 
the Gree Patriotic War. 

it was precisely the commanders and militey \eeders of 
my generation that hed to fight the Hitler Wehrmacht — the 
most powerful war machine of the capitelist world. This ge- 
produced such distinguished militery leeders a 
G. K. Zhukov, A. Mm. Vaesileveky, | 5. Konev, 
K. Rokossoveky, R. Ya. Malinowsky and L. A. Govoroy. 


= 


unable to make full use of the tremendous superiority of 


tanks in the fierce strug 'e with German fascism Soviet 
military thought, Soviet + itery leaders end commenders 
secured victory. They convi cingly demonstrated their su: 
periority over the military f nking and the commanders 
ol the nazi army. 


Comrede Marshal of the Soviet Union. whet distinguish: 
ing ‘eatures are common to the different generetions of So 
viet servicemen’ 


Devotion to the idees of the Greet October Revolution. 
It was those ideas thet were the source of masts herolmn 
displeyed by Soviet officers and men during the Civil Wer 
and the Great Patriotic War in the Battle of Stelingred Hit- 
ver and his generals did the impossible to teke the city, but 
could not. Though the nazis broke through into the streets 
of Stelingred, they were unable to break down the resist 
ance of the Soviet officers end men who swore they would 





* Today it is the Marsha! of the Soviet Union R Ye Melimovery 
Armoured Troops Academy 
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not allow the enemy to pets. The Communist: were eiways 
i) the forefront. in the assault they were the most deter. 
mined lighters, in the esseul! groups they were the most 
resourcelul, in the defence they displayed the greslet en 
durence and steying power. The members of the YCL play. 
ed on outttanding role in repulting the enemy onsiaugh’ 
They exhibited lofty more! and combat qualities in my 
memoirs | quoted the minutes of @ YCL meeting held dur- 
ing the bettie in « subunit of the 308th Infantry Division. 
Here they are 

"We heard « report on how members of the YCL should 
behave in battle, We decided thet it would be better to 
die in the trenches rather than to disgrace ourselves by 
retreating. 

"Quettion to the speaker is there « valid reason for 
abandoning «firing position! 

“Answer Of all possible reasons justifying such o step. 
only one will be considered, namely, death.” =" 

The nazis could not take @ single position in Stalingrad 
until all of itt defenders were killed or badly wounded. 


The name of iven Fyodorov, YCL member, is engraved 
in letters of gold on the marble banners in the hall of 
glory of the memoria! complex on Mamai Hill, Me was 
en entitenk crew that beet off incessant panzer 
etseults of nazi submachine gunners. When the 


A shell splinter shattered his arm. At thet mo- 
ment « German tank crawled onto the position he was de- 
lending He took an antitank grenade and making « les! ef- 
fort, threw himself under its tracks The grenede exploded 
stopping the enemy tenk. 

Speaking about the Soviet soldier, one must mention his 
tcirit of internationalism and lofty humanism, which | re- 
peastediy witnesses. ' recall the fighting in Berlin in April 
1945. Every stop ‘orward hed to be paid for in human 
blood end lives "-s men's hearts were burning with hatred 
for the nazis who hed brought so much tullering to the'+ 


regiments of the 79th Guards iniantry 
Division. Defying enemy fire he saved « three-year-old Ger- 
men girl from nazi bullets. Only men educated in the spi- 
rit of noble ideals could behave like thet. The memoria! to 
the Soviet soldier-liberetor in Berlin's Treptow Park is high- 
ly symbolic. The Soviet soldier is holding « child he has 
seved, his sword resting with its point on the remnants of 
« fascist swastike at his feet 











in the recen! period the Wert hes been tanning & sende: 
Cempeige show! & “Seviel military tweet” Weele you 
ease Commeci on |!) 


Imperialien invented the myth about the “boviet militery 
threat” long long ago, severe! decodes ago. Though if 
heme her verved itt purpose has siweys been the tame 
The imperieliets ured i! a: « sereen fo intensity the arm 
race hatch and execute eggressve plient detigned to der 
hoy the Soviel state | have been in the fire of many bet 
ies and | know what war it, whet calamities, suflering end 
destruction | wring. ‘eo people As ler as the Soviet soldier 
wet concerned the moment of greater! joy fa him wae 
when the lest shot was ‘ired end peace finally tet in. We 
heave never threatened anybody We took up erm only to 
bes! off inperielist aggression to fight for freedom end 
independence to liberate other peop'e: from fhe yoke of 
German latciem end Japenese miiiterien 

| frequently viell militery unite When | look ef fhe young, 
vigorous feces of our officers and men, | lee! confident thet 
the couse of peace On the earth le in reliable bends To 
dey. in my declining years | am happy fo realise thet | 
howe devoted my life to the defence of « noble end just 


tceuse 
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The rout of nazi Germany end militarist Jepan 
created favourable conditions for the victory of 


graveted and the national-liberation movement 
in colonies grew epace. 


Such « course of events did not suit world 
reaction. Striving to prevent the further develop- 
ment of the world revolutionary process the im- 
perialists unleashed the “cold wer,” stepped up 
the arms race ana began atomic blackmail, The 
aggressive policy of the leading imperialist pow- 
ers, in the first place the USA, led to the forme- 
tion in 1949 of the North Atlantic Treaty Orgeni- 
sation (NATO). 


orgenisetion of Wersew Treaty in Mey 


By ts content, purposes and charecter the Wer- 
saw Treaty differs radically from military blocs of 
capitalist countries, which serve es instruments for 


list community. Thenks to the firm stend and the 
active countermeasures teken by the Waersew 
Treaty member states quite « few aggressive piens 
of the imperialist powers ageinst some socialist 
countries or egeinst peoples fighting for their ne- 
tional independence were frustrated. 
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BULWARK OF THE PEOPLES SECURITY 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union has 
always strictly observed and still observes Lenin's 
behest: to be always on the alert against the in- 
triques of imperialism, constantly keep the coun- 
try's delensive capacity at a high level. Ouring 
the postwar years the USSR Armed Forces have 
changed beyond recognition. 


In its care for the reliable defence of the gains 
of socialism and the creative labour of the peo- 
ple, the CPSU invariably pursues the Leninist for- 
eign policy course. No matter how loudly the 
bourgeois sts shout about a so-called 
Soviet military they cannot refute the 
Obvious fact that the Soviet military doctrine is 
6 delensive one. 


All wears that the Soviet state and its Armed 


cialist countres 
ess.on when the imperialist circles in the West 
ace the USSR with an unrestrained arms race. 


The Soviet people engeged in e creative con- 
struction cannot fail to teke into account the fact 
thet reactionery circles in the USA and other 
NATO countries are to blame for the noticeable 
complication of the situation in the world. The 
US military budget has been increasing year in 
year out. in 1981 fiscal year its “ceiling” will reach 
@ record sum—1 70,500 million dollars. 51,300 mil- 
lion dollars were elioceted to the Pentagon only 
for acquiring and creating up-to-dete weepons. 


The US “new nuclear strategy” proclaimed by 
President Carter not so long ago spells @ serious 
threat to peace. Essentially it is meant to deceive 
public opinion and, under cover of talk about 
“plows et military objectives of the Soviet Union,’ 
to make the idee of « nuclear war more accept- 
able. Today, any talk of “limited” or “partial” use 
of nuclear weapons is devoid of sense and highly 
dangerous for the cause of peace. 





The present Chinese leadership ere playing « 
provecetive role in the international arene. 
openly support reactionary, militerist forces of im- 
perialiem, drawing closer to the most eggressive 
circles of the USA 


To justily the steady growth of military elioce- 
Hons, imperialist reaction tres to chutort the peace. 
loving character of the Soviet military policy, the 
meaning of the peecelu! inihetves of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, to misinterpret 
the essence of other purely delensive measures. 
As is known, the Soviet state throughout its entire 
history hes been tirelessly carrying out @ struggle 
lor peace. strengthening international security, mi- 
litery détente and disarmament More then once 
the Soviet Union proposed to ben the production 
and use of nuclear, chemical and becteri sgicel 
weapons, hes been and stil! 1s edvoceting disbend- 
ment of al! military allences. including the War- 
saw Treaty Organisation. 


Already a! the internatone! Conference in 
Genoe (1922) to which @ Soviet delegetion was 
invited, the Soviet state proposed universe! and 
complete disarmament Since then the USSR, fol- 
lowing the programme directions of the CPSU 
drawn up at its congresses end Central Commit- 
tee plenary meetings hes been consistently work- 
ing to solve this task, thereby striving to 
strengthen peece and improve reletions between 
all countries. Duri recent yeers alone the 
USSR tabled over 70 different suggestions for con- 
sideration by the corresponding internetionel or- 
genisations. One of the latest moves was the 
propose! of the socialist countries to 
armed forces and armaments in Central 
and also proposals of the Soviet Union for 
tiations concerning nucieer-missile weapons in Eu- 
rope. These initiatives are practice! measures ir 
the field of military detente and ere dicteted by 
concern for the interests of world peace. 


Against the beckground of the consistent peace- 
loving policy of the Soviet Union end other so- 
cialist countries the attempts of certain circles in 
the USA and their western pertners to present the 
Soviet Union as @ state ready to encroach on the 
freedom end independence o! other peoples look 
perticulerly ebsurd. Talk about the so-called So- 
viet military threat is an obvious invention of the 
enemies of détente. The Soviet Union improves 
its defence so that the potentie! will 
not dere to try to solve the historice! dispute be- 
tween the two osite socie! systems in their 
favour by force of arms. 


army of @ socialist state is i 
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the first to 


The policy of a See tensions, 
kmail cerried out by 
the USA and its pertners in military blocs couse 


or 
Soviet Army is rightlully called the most im- 
portent factor of peace. An instrument of war in 


Naturally, like any military isation, the 


for waging 


armed struggle. But its essence consists in the 


fect thet its might 


The Soviet Union has rendered enormous assist- 


ence to many peoples of the world in their just, 
liberation . As early as March 1919 Soviet 
Russie help to Hungery, where a socia- 
list revolution was victorious at the time. During 
the 1920-303 the Soviet state rendered various 
military and al help to friendly Mon- 
golie and also to the revolutionary forces of Chine 
end Spain struggling for their social and national 
liberation. By their victory in the Second World 
War, the Soviet Armed Forces not only defended 
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the honour and independence of their Motherland, 
but e@lso fuiliiled ther world-historical liberation 
mission, rendering assistance to many peoples of 
Europe and Asia in their struggle for national and 
social liberation, for socialiam. 


A vivid example of the fulfilment of interna. 
Hionalist duty by the Soviet people was their as- 
sistance fo a number of developing countries in 
recent years to prevent the export of imperialist 
counter-revolution. in 1957, for example, US 
Qression against Syria was prevented. in the iol. 
lowing yeer the socialist countries did not allow 
intervention against iraq. The Soviet Union played 
& decsive role in he dolence of the Cuban Re- 
volution in 1961-62. 


The assistance of the Soviet Union to other 
peoples s in iull conformity with the objective 
course of social development, the logic of class 
struggie in the international arena. Today the peo- 
pies fighting for ther social liberation, entering 
the non-cepitalist road of development, depend 
upon the support of their true friends — the So- 
viet Union and other socialist countries. It is with 
this noble mission of help, that a limited contin- 
— of Soviet troops was sent to the Democratic 

@public of Afghanistan at the request of its gov- 
ernment, to help its people to repulse armed 
aggression. As is known, when the situation in 
the country began to normalise some of the So- 
net troops were withdrawn from the country. 


The sharpening of the international situation in 
the present period provoked by US imperialism 
and ts NATO alles, and also Peking’s hegemo- 
nists cannot change the policy of peace and 
inendship among peopies pursued by the Soviet 
Union, The Leninist foreign policy course of the 
Soviet country is unshakable. This course com- 


bines @ consistent love of peace with a firm re- 
buff of the aggressor. 


The Soviet Armed Forces were and remain a 
reliable guerdian of ther country. They sefeguard 
the gains of socialism, serve as a bulwark of peace 
and the security of peoples. in his speech in 
Aime-Ate L. |. Brezhnev, General Secrelery of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, said: “Our 
valiant Armed Forces possess everything neces- 
sary to repulse any aggressor.” 
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PARTY GUIDANCE — THE MAIN SOURCE 
OF THE ARMY'S STRENGTH 


The Leninist Party 6 the organiser and nspirer 
of the victories of the Soviet Army and Navy, Its 
ising and directing role in strengthening the 
@ capacity of the country becomes ap- 
in the unity of political, economic and mi- 
itary leadership. Such a unity is conditioned by 
the very nature of socialist society, by the cons- 
ciOus and purposeful character of its construction, 
cerried out on the basis of knowledge and use 
of the objective laws of social development. Strict 
coordination of the activity of the Party, stete end 
military machinery with the leading and Girecting 
role of the CPSU made ¢ possible at al! stages of 
the history of the Soviet country to solve the as- 
signed combet missions purposefully and opera- 
tively, tc -oncentrate the political, economic and 
military efforts of the country on solving urgent 
problems concerning the defence of the Soviet 
state. 


Thanks to the ‘ireless care of the Party, the gov- 
ernment and al! the Soviet people, the army and 
nevy have edvanced very much in their develop- 
ment in comparison with the period of the last 
war. On the basis of effective realisation of the 
sOcio-economic possibilities and advantages of 
developed socialism, the materia) and technical 
bese of the Armed Forces 's being strengthened. 
Today the Soviet fighting men possess weapons 
and combat equipment which make it possible 
to solve successfully the complicated tasks of 
maintaining the army and nmavy in constant com- 
bat readiness. 


The organisation of structure of the forces is 
being improved simulteneous!y with their tech- 
nical equipment. The Sov et fighting men are also 
armed with the most advanced military science 
which hes absorbed the br ‘\iant experience of the 
victorious struggle to defend the Socialist Mo- 
treriand. 


The strength end combat might of the Soviet 
Army end Nevy is multiplied by the fect thet the 
weepons ere handied by men educated by the 
Communist Party and the whole Soviet way of life 
in the spirit of loyalty to the Socialist Motherland 
end reediness to delend it. Nearly 100 per cent 











of servicemen heave higher or secondery gene- 
ral or incomplete secondery education. 
Close on 50 per cent of the personne! ere 


the Economic and ial Development of the 
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WARTLME OPERATIONS: VISTULA-ODER OPERATION 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 80 pp 38-41 


sovigte by Col (res) L. Kozlov, Cand sci (History): ‘From the Vistula to the 
er 


(Text) Thirty-five years ego, on January 12, 1945, begar 


the Vistula-Oder operation — one of the Soviet 


Army s biggest strategic operations during the Se- 
conc World War. 
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January 12 


The Vistule-Oder oper tion was carried out by 
the forces of the ist Byelorussian Front under 
Marshal of the Soviet Union G. K. Zhukov and of 
the ist Ukrainian Front under Marshal of the So- 
viet Union |. S. Konev, which in the course of the 

| summer offensive of 1944 hed reached 
the Vistule and captured a number of bridge- 
heeds on its left bank. The task confronting them 
was to defeat the nazi Army Group “A,” to com- 
plete the liberation of Poland and to create fe- 
vourable conditions for a decisive biow at Berlin. 
These fronts were supported by the forces of the 


2nd Byelorussian Front’s left wing and the 4th 
Ukrainian Front’s right wing. 

The nazi Command did all it could to prevent 
the Soviet forces from the 


approaches 
of the Germen capital. On oa undred kilo- 
metre spece between the Vistula and Oder it 
crested « powerful, deeply echeloned detence 
consisting of seven lines saturated with fortified 
engineer constructions. it wes here that the main 
forces of Army Group “A” (from January 26, 
1945 — “Centre”), numbering up to 560,000 offi- 
cers and men, nearly 5,000 guns and mortars, 


more ther 1,200 tanks and assault qun 
ha guns, over 600 














The Soviet Command prepared 4 biow © «oe 
lossal power. At the inning of the operation 
the ist Cyeloruss an the ist Ukrainian fronts 


comprised 2,200,000 men, 33,500 guns end mor 
tars, 7,000 tanks and seli-propelied guns eno 
5,000 aircralt. 

The concept of the operation provided for s 
multaneous cutting blows af the enemy in tye 
Poznan and Bresieu directions, dispersing ene 
destroying his isolated groupings pecemee Sor 
attention was paid to achieving « high rer 
advance. The Soviet mobile forces were (© 'o- 
the enemy reserves and his withorewing 
the intermediate defensive 


+ Byelorussian Front delivered « bdiow 
rew bridgeheed in the genere! 
of Poznan. The second blow wes struck 
bridgehead in the genera! divec- 
adom and Lodz. Peri of the trons ior 
an atieck from the ares sorth o! 
. Here on the request of the Provisions 
Government of Poland the {si Army of Wojsk. 
ally assianed to the ist Byelorus 
sien Front) was to teke pert in the liberanon o| 
Ww 
st 
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Ukrainian Front struck 6 sing ® power- 
ful blow from the Sandomierz bridgeheed in the 
Radom-Bresiau direction. 

The operational formation of the ‘runt anc 
armies and the battle formations of groupings 
and units were deep. in the directions of the man 
blows a superiority over the enemy in manpower 
and equipment was created. Over 75 per cent of 
the combined-arms and 90 per cent of the fenk 
and mechanised formations and major groupings 
were concentrated there. The dens ty o! the ef !- 
lery in the breakthrough sectors wes 23/-250 guns 
and morters per kilometre of frontege 

Marshal of the Soviet Union |. 5. Keveyv rece - 
ed: “We hed envisaged such « formation of the 
strike grouping that our initial! biov. would be o! 
maximum force end would ensure « rapic b. ver 
as of the enemy defences already on the 
first _ In other words, we warted fo open the 
doors wide to let our tank armies through.” 

There were aiso 6 number of peculiar te: 
the use of artillery. The artillery bo. .cardment 
preparatory to the attack of the edvancec >bere- 
lions (reconnaissance in force) was carrec our © 
the form of fire raids. Besides, on the 's' Byeorus 
sian Front their attack was supported oy a iingie 
barrage fire. This was something new © the m- 
litery art. The Command pianned to carry out « 
double barrage fire to a depth of 2.5-3 km fo sup 
port the advance of the front’s main forces. The 


artillery support of the commitment to battle of 
the mobile groups was entrusted to the combin- 
e -erma armies. 

A greet number of tanks were detailed for di- 
rect support of the intantry. The direct support 
tanks were attached to iniantry battalions and 
even companies and platoons for joint action 
hroughout the entire depth of the breakthrough. 

The Air Force directed its main effort at support- 
Ng the front’s strike groupings: in the begin- 
1ing — the combinea-arms armies, and in pressing 
nome the ettack--the army and front mobile 
groups. Formations of attack, bomber and fighter 
planes were attached to the combined-arms ar- 
mies ana front mobile groups. 

The preperation. for the operation proceeded 
in profound secrecy. Only a limited number of 
persons participated in its elaboration, the main 
method of leedership of the forces was personal 
confect, A reconnaissance in force was cerried 
out on @ wide frontege not one day before the 
beginning, as hed been the case in a number of 
preceding operations, but on the day of the of- 
lensive of the main forces. 

Militery councils, po'itical bodies, commanders 
end political y rkers conducted strenuous Party- 
political work among the personnel. They called 
on the officers end men to fulfil their internationa- 
ist Guty, to help the fraternal Polish people in the 
final liberation of the country from the nazi inve- 
ders. Great attention was paid to developing in 
the lighting men an offensive spirit and the striv- 
ing 1© act courageously, stubbornly and with ini- 
hetive in bettle. Prior to the offensive Party and 
YCL meetings were held in units and subunits and 
et them Communists end Komsomo!l members 
expressed their determination to be the first in 
battle. 

On January 12, the striking group of the 'st 


Ukrainian Front dealt s powerflu! blow from the 
Sandomierz bridgehead. 

During the tirst day of the operation the Soviet 
forces broke through the main line of the enemy 
defence and edvanced 15-20 km and bresdened 
the breakthrough sector up io 35 km. The of- 
lensive continued even during the night. 

At « Gepth of 56 km mobile formations and 

naior formations of the front were committed to 
ection. Overcoming or bypassing enemy centres 
»' res stence they rushed forward. Enemy attempts 
2 withdrew to prepared defence positions and to 
onsolicate on them feiled. The actions of the 3rd 
Guerds Tenk Army commanded by P. Rybalko 
were periiculerly successful. By the morning of 
january \5, its formations had overcome the se- 
cond enemy defence line, reached the Nida Ri- 
ver and crossed it on the move. 





Having successtully repulsed isolated counter- 
biows of the enemy reserve the Soviet forces cap- 
tured the town of Kielce on January 15. in a day 
the tankmen of General P. Rybalko together with 
the fighting men of the Sth Guards Army under 
General A. Zhadov and of the 52nd Army under 
General K. Koroteyev crossed the Warta and ce- 
ptured the town of Czestochowa. By that time 
other formations of the front hed reached Cre- 
cow. 

in six days of severe fightings the forces of the 
ist Ukrainian Front drove a wedge up to 160 km 
deep into the enemy defences, crushing them on 


a 250-kilometre —- 
The offensive of ist Byelorussian Front 


launched on January 14, developed successfully 
too. During the day its forces broke through the 
main and in some places the second defence 
zone. On January 15, General M. Katukov's Ist 
Guards Tank Army and the next day General 








S. ae 2nd Guards Tank Army were com- 
m to action. The tankmen rapidly advanced 


into the depth of the enemy defences in the di- 
rection of Lodz and Sochaczew. 

By the end of January 15, the enemy's Vistula 
defence line was broken through to a depth of 
several dozen kilometres. The sive from the 
two bri merged into one crushing blow. 
The front’s mobile formations reached the opera- 
tional range and rushed towards Poznan. 

That same day the 47th Army under Genera! 
F. Perkhorovich and the é6ist Army under Gene- 
ra! P. Belov mounted an offensive bypassing War- 
sow on the north and south. General S. Bogda- 
nov's tanks struck at the enemy Warsaw group 
from the rear. On January 17, the Soviet troops 
jointly with their brothers-in-arms — officers and 
men of the ist Army of the Wojsko Polskie, who 
had assumed the offensive in the night of January 
16-17 liberated Warsaw, the Polish capital, from 
the nazi invaders. 
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in the first s of the operation up to the end 


of January 17, Soviet forces broke through 
the enemy Vistula defence line in a zone 500 km 
ip wastage ene to 150 km in depth, The main 
forces Army "A" (Centre) suffered « 
¢ defeat. 


a, and the 4th Ukrainian Front — in the 
of Poland contributed to the success of the 
ist Ukrainian frovts. 
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Berlin. 

At the concluding stage of the operation, 
having been formed between the forces of 
ist and 2nd Byelorussian fronts, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union G. K. Zhukov detailed strong forces 
to the front’s right wing to cover its main grouping 
against a possible enemy blow from Eastern Po- 
merania. 

At that time the forces of the ist Ukrainian 
Front were advancing in the Bresiau direction. 
They crossed the Oder in several places and cap- 


pa: 
attention to the speedy liberation of the 
ian industrial ares. This was of paramount 
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significance for the economic development of 
people's Poland. in order to avoid its destruction 
the Soviet Command carried out an enveloping 
manoeuvre with the forces of the Ird Guards 
Tank Army and the Ist Guards Caval-y Corps. 
Fearing encirclement the enemy hastily abandon- 
ed the Silesian industrial area. 

Having defeated the nazi Army Group “A” 
(Centre), reached the Oder on a wide frontage 
and captured a number of bridgeheads on its 
western bank the forces of the Ist Byelorussian 
and ist Ukrainian fronts had completely fulfilled 
the assigned mission and on February 3, complet- 
ed the Vistula-Oder operation. By its results it had 
@ great political and military significance. The 
Soviet forces had liberated almost the whole of 
Poland. “The Polish people,” said a telegram 
from the Polish government to the Soviet Sup- 
reme Command on January 20, 1945, ‘will never 
forget that it got freedom and the possibility to 
restore its independent state activity as a result 
of the victories of Soviet arms and thanks to the 
blood abundantly shed by the heroic Soviet 
‘ighting men,” 

The Soviet Army inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
nazi Wehrmacht and entered the central regions 
of Germany. 

During the operation the Soviet forces defeat- 
ed 25 and destroyed 35 nazi divisions. Over 
147,000 officers and men were taken prisoner. 

The Soviet Command had demonstrated a 
high level of military art. The method of routing 
the enemy by deep, cutting blows used by the 
Supreme Command GHQ was most effective and 
expedient in the given situation. 

In the course of the operation the Soviet gene- 
rals, officers and soldiers demonstrated increased 
combat skill, mastery and high moral and political 
qualities, dispiayed mass heroism. Hundreds of 
thousands of them were awarded Orders and me- 
dals. Hundreds formai is and units were granted 
honourable titles and «wvarded combat decore- 
tions. Many times Moscow fired artillery salvoes 
in honour of the heroes of the grandiose Vistula- 
Oder ope: ation. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 1, 1980 











Turkestan Military District: 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 80 pp 10-12 
lArticle by Col Gen Yu, Makeimov, commander of the 


"Raising Technical Training Level") 


COMMANDER TURKESTAN MD ON TECHNICAL TRAINIW 


ARMED FORCES 


(Text) 
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the forms of training are concerned 
mentioned that are determined 
content of individuel and sub- 
by the specific character of their 
functions in combat, The main torm of instruction 
are lessons covering theory; field exercises which 
meintain pr al skills at an adequate level 
further improve them; tactical, special tact- 
cal and other exercises intended to raise the 
men's field training standard and to achieve unit 
team-work; perk servicing and scheduled main- 
tenance days also play @ big role in improving 
technical level. They are used to study the design 
and functioning principles of various mechanisms 
elements and their operation and mainte- 
are also of instruction 
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resorts 
presentation of material. At practical les- 
carry out drills and work with wee- 
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and improvement of combet profic- 
is @ continuous process. Such is the dialec 

the development of military science. 
One of the chief tasks we are pursuing is constent 
search for effective methods, improvement of 
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devices. The militery 
district hes introduced dozens of rationalisation 
proposels for improving field training facilities. 
Most of the units in the district have set up 
young inventor schools. They play @ big role in 
raising the effectiveness of rationalisation propo- 
sels and in drawing personne! into work in techni- 


combet equipment, to develop the men's interes! 
in al scientific, militery and technical know- 

, to give them a sense of pride in their fight- 
service and erm, to promote rationalisation 
and invention, to find ways of reducing the time 
needed to bring the weapons and other equip- 
ment into standby condition, to spread advanced 


, 








Units widely practise such forms of work as m- 
i al, gunnery-small arms, flying and 
conlerences, technical circles and lec- 

tures. Technical information bulletins, leaflets and 
vue os contribute to spreading mili- 

ic . 

military district has developed e@ streamlin- 

od eystem Ter epreating eatery and technical 
k BS mpl hn gh Nee 
and is directed by com , staffs, political 


bodies, Party and YCL organisations. 


The level of combet training and polities! oe. 
ation in units depends on personel 
; . ommissioned 


skill in formulating concrete missions at the 

time, their thoroughness in preparing, Ad 

and conducting lessons, their ability 

feir appraisal of the knowledge of thei 

detect and smove shortcomings. 
Training period to work up 

derds promotes quick mastery of combet 

ment, helps reduce the time needed for 

it into standby condition, improves the 
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ena gives concrete torms to the 
movement, 


proper! 
should 


rete task: to acquire certain k 
date, to train 


and constantly 
iven @ conc. 
and skills 


and 


in 
ulhimant of individual socialist pled 


ges. 

The officers and men of the Order of the Red 
Banner Turkestan Military District work perseve- 
ning to mast. modern sophisticated weapons 

equipment, constantly raise the level ot com- 
readiness and querd the security of 
southern frontiers of the Soviei state. 
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‘Combat Training", by Maj V. Dovgalenok [Dovgalyonok] 


“Mitting Ground Targets") 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 80 pp 24-25 


@ilitary pilot let Class: 


GROUND ATTACK TRALNLING 
lArticle, under the heading 


ALR PORCES 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON AIRCRAFT DESIGNER A.A, MIKULIN 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 2, Feb 80 pp 34-35 


"Aircraft Engine Designer") 


[Article by Lt Gol V, Aidarov: 


[Text] 
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A. A. Mikulin, heeding the design 
bureeu, his deputies $ K. Tumensky 
and 8. S. Stechkin made « thorough 
study of the possibilities of design- 
ing economic ges-turbine engine 
with @ greater thrust. Such an en- 
gine marked es the TKRD-1 (@ turbo- 
compressor jet engine, No. 1) wes 
created in 1947. it hed @ thrust of 
3,780 kgf, Subsequently new and 
more powerful engines were design- 
ed on the same principle. Among 
them were the AM-3 engine and 


i 
is 
. 


| 
| 


ger liners. 

Mikulin’s creative activity was 
closely connected with the activities 
of such aircraft designers as Tupo- 
lev, Mikoyen, Ilyushin, Yakovlev 
end others. Mikulin was aiways no- 
table for his high exactingness to 
himself and wes exacting and strict 
towerds his colleegues and subordi- 
nates. As eircralt designer A. Yakov 
lev recalls in his book “The Aim of 
My Life,” at responsible meetings 
including these in which members 
of the Soviet Government took part 
Mikulin could sharply and wittily 
ridicule # person of any rank if 
thet was in the interests of the 
couse, very offen not recognising 


: 
zi 
: 
: 


cr.) designers liked to work with 


A. A. Mikulin does not confine his 


Being @ man of great erudition and 


stability wes published se era! 
years ago. The suggested measures, 
Mikulin says, allow him to mein- 
tain to this day his good cheer, ca- 
pacity for work and creative activity. 

A. A. Mikulin’s life and work ere 
@ brillient exemple of dedication to 
science and disinterested service 
ot the Motherland. 
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GROUND FORCES 


MOTORIZED RIFLE BATTALION DESERT TRAINING 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 80 pp 16-17 


"An Enveloping Detachment in a Desert") 


[Article by Col V. Grinev (Grinyov): 


(Text ] 
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no clee 
an 
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and equipment. The battalion CO had paid serious 
to preparing the weapon 
or operation in 
During the mai 
the engines’ cooling system, 
hatches, covers, the conditi 
ventilators in f 
A supply tea for « day in water 
and cisterns for drinking water was pro- 
vided in the battalion. 


At the appointed time on the signal of the su- 
perior commander the ss detachment 


a 
— 
— 


A great and responsible mission was assigned 
to the commander of the advance party. Despite 
the complicated weather and terrain conditions, 
orienting himself by the sand hills and previously 
calculated , he confidently led the sub- 


When the enveloping detachment had nego- 
tiated the Kerasai Sends the battalion CO receiv- 
ed a message from the commander of the fighting 
reconnaissance patrol saying that the patro! had 
detected an “enemy ambush by Hil! 560.0 and 
field among the send hills neer the An- 


The detachment commander understood _ that 
these were manpower and equipment covering 
main “enemy” grouping 
the area of the Karku- 


“enemy” would be able to 
ping detachment for a certain 
time and thus prevent it from carrying out its com- 
bat mission unless urgent measures were taken. 

In order not to spend time destroying the am- 
bush and obstacles in the mine field he 
decided to ask the senior commander to neutra- 
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' lise the ambush with artillery fire and 
the lighting reconnaissance patrol commander 
adjust thet fire because the thick dust did 
allow the artillerymen to observe the results 
the firing. Besides, it was very difficult to 
mine the coordinates of this target with sufficient 
accuracy, Initiative, courage and resourcefulness 
al the reconnaissance men of the detach- 
ment to cope successfully with their mission. 

The fighting reconnaissance patrol continuing 
reconnaissance penetrated into the “enemy rear 
and by daring actions revealed the main targets 
there and reported them to the env loping de- 
tachment commander. Meanwhile, the advance 
ey ee eae SS Ore f & 

sh and combat engineers included in it were 
finishing ay obstacles and designating 
the 1 ker “enemy” mine field. 

By end of the bombardment of the ‘ene- 
my’ strong points and artil batteries, the ad- 
vance had the Kurasai 
Sands, deployed into battle formation and attack- 
ed one of the “enemy” strong points located in 
the depth of his defences. The unexpected and 
courageous actions of the advance party snsured 
successful deployment of the main forces of the 
enveloping detachment into combat formation. 

For orientation during the advance to ensure 
control of the organic and attached subunits dur- 
ing deployment into battle formation and during 
the atiack, wide use was made of smoke reference 
points, which were laid by the battalion means 
and those of the superior commander. 

As soon as the advance the 
“enemy,” the battalion CO advanced closer to it 
and personally observed the battlefield. This 
allowed him to estimate the situation exactly and 
specify in good time his decision, missions for his 
subordinates and questions of cooperation. 

The joint attack of tanks and motorised infantry 
subunits, the main forces of the detachment, be- 
gen with the support of artillery fire. The moto- 
rised infantry subunits attacked on the vehicles. 
This allowed maximum use of the manoeuvring 
qualities of the enveloping detachment. The sud- 
the attack stunned the 
“enemy.” 

The subunits advancing from the front, taking 
advantage of the enveloping detachment’s ac- 
tions, rapidly attacked the “enemy,” broke 
through his defences and successfully pressed 
home the attack into the depth in the direction of 
the oasis. 

The excellent training standard of the com- 
manders, the skill and team-work of the person- 
nel, their ability to handle their first-class weapons 
and equipment and also their high physical and 
moral qualities secured success in the battle. 


Colonel V. GRINYOV 
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GROUND FORCES 


MOTORIZED INFANTRY TACTICAL TRAINING 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 29-% 


[Article, published under the heading "Combat Training,” by Lt Col A. Chulanov: 


"Concealment and Surprise") 
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to 
took plece « « tectical exercise The situation ef the 
was os ollows (see Sketch). 


The |st Mit inf Bn (on IFVs) under Major Kezanchikey, 
reinforced with @ tenk company, en artillery bettelion end 
of 


(the Sra Mts inf Bn of the neighbouring regiment), over- 
coming tlubbern resstence, slowly pressed home the a- 
Bn 


Hopped by organised fire from «@ strong point. As 

twit, he ot Mis inf Be found iteel! fer shead of the mein 
forces. The bettelion CO was feced with the 

“Wheat « to be done’? Continue the pursuil? But now there 
wer « danger of enemy biows «f the exposed flenks. Stop 
and wai! for ihe neighbours! — then the defenders would 
withdraw unopposed ‘o the intermediate line. consolidete 
on if and organise siable delences. Having weighed up 
‘he pros and cons and taking into consideretion thal the 
best help ‘or the subunits legging Lehind would be to 
exploit the success without! losing time, the beftelion CO, 


5 


o 


first sending out an eddiionel reconnausance party in the 
direction of the “lenks and giving cert fo intensity ob- 
servation, com sued the purtu:! 

Meenwhile information came from the unit commander 
thet up fo an “enemy” balfelion on APCs was advancing 
in the direction: Orlovo-nemeless hills. Communications 
were suddenly oterrupted The battalions combet recon- 
newsence petrol, reaching the sorthern edge of Tyomny 
Wood, reported thet up 'o two fenk companies were 
moving slong the road from the inhabited locality of 
Petrovkea in the direction Tyomny Wood-enclosure 


Having quickly estimeted the stustion Major Kazench- 
kov come to the conclusion thet the “enemy” intention 
wes apparently thet the withdrawing subunits should hold 
the defence: on the intermediate line and tiop the at- 
tackers while simultaneous attack in converging directions 
should cut the bettslion off from the main force, scatter 
ond destroy | This would create 4 critical situation. in 
the given situation the “enemy” was clearly superior in 
strength. The situation wes aggravated by the fact thar the 
jon was unebie 'o re-estabiish communication with 

unit commander and could rely only on itself, Thus 
bettelion was threatened with defeat. A decision bad 
be teken immediestely Bul whe! decision’ To continue 
the offensive wes ov! of the question. Assume the delen- 
sive! But the bettaiion wes unable to consolidete on the 
line 1 hed reeched (Major “aezenchikovw calculated the! 
@ counteretieck would come in some 25-30 minutes) The 
“enemy,” using its aveileble forces, could surround the 
bettelion end destroy it before the arrival of the neigh- 
bours. 

Then the bettelion CO took the following decision the 
rd Mis int Coy with « Tk Coy (less the 3rd Tk PI) under 
cover of the depretsion and the hills in front was to reach 
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undetected the line berrow S-spring end with fire sup- 
por’ trom the aertiliery bettelion by effecking stimulteneous- 
ly with other subunits of the bettalion in the direction 
spring-encioture to detiroy the edvancing “enemy” re- 
serves end then pres home the etteck in the direction: 
enciosure-Orlovo 

The ist Mis inf Coy was to consolidete on the line 
reached and nol to sow eny breakthrough of “enemy” 
tanks in the direction Petrovke-enciosure The compeny's 
infantry fighting vehicles end the 3rd Tk Pi (both under 
the order: of the Jrd Tk PF! commander) were to edvence 
to the north-western edge of Tyomny Wood, to cemou!- 
lege. to lay er ambush. to open surprise fire on the advenc- 
ing column and to complete its rou! by ettecking in the 
Girecthon western edge of Tyomny Wood-Redky Bushes. 

The artillery bettelior wes assigned the mission to tlow 
down the edvence of the “enemy” bettelion trom Orleve 


Mejor Kazenchikoy confined himseli to assigning mis- 
sions to bis subordinetes a: he hed no time left for or- 
@enising cooperetion Bul these questions found thei re- 
flection in his instructions Such e decision wes eppropriete. 
Of perticuler importence alto it the order in which the 
betielior CO assignec missions. Firs! of al! he assigned the 
mission to the Jrd Mis inf Coy, which wast in the second 
echelon |! needed 20 minutet to reach the asseul! pos- 
tien. Then to the ist Mts inf Coy—its intentry fighting ve- 
hicles and Tk Pl were to perform @ merch end ley an 
embush on the north-western edge of Tyomny Wood, 
which else took 20 minutes 

Alter the! instructions were given to ofher subunits. 
They were given by redio and thi: ellowed the commen- 
ders to know no! only their own missions bul also those 
of the bettelion's offer subunits 


Major Karenchikov understood thet in the given situe- 
tion succets could be echieved only if he ected coure- 








geourly resolutely end whe! war mos! impertent, by 
price, There wer of course an elemen! of rik, |i 
Peng tide Gucevered prematurely the embush 
lea Mie inl Coy edvencing to counteretiacs, then 
lector surprite=—would be lot! and thet pul the bettelon 
in an extremely diffieul! position Bul in cose of succesety! 
implementation of the decinion the betlelon could dictate 
itt will te the “enemy.” Me whe hes the initietiwe her 
more chances of victory. 


How did events develop! 


Soon @ column eppeered from Oriovoe with @ march se- 
curity element moving eheed |! did nol expec! to mee! 
the eteckers on thie line and contined iteel! to @ vinue! 
inspection of the nameless heights. This ellowed the Ird 
Mis int Coy with the Tk Pi meking use of the bushes in 
the depretiion to concentrate undetected in the northern 
pert end ge! ready for « counteratiock. The eriiliery batte- 
lion opened fire at the “enemy” end thu forced him to 
deploy into battle formation. 

Meanwhile the “enemy appeered coming trom Petrov 
ke Here he wes more carelul A petro! tenk swung off the 
roed and begen to move in the direction of Tyomny 
Wood. The Tk Pl commender decided to le! It pa» with- 
ov! eny obstruction. Bul Ht went straight towards ©. em- 
bush. There wes en immediete denger o! the embus oeing 
premeturely discovered The only elternetive was |» des- 
troy the tank. A single shot of « tenk gun did not drew the 
stention of the “enemy,” being muffied by the nolee of 
bettie, Everything heppened to unexpectedly thet the 
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GROUND FORCES 


DISCUSSION OF COUNTERATTACK OPERATIONS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 p 31 


"Modern Battle: Questionr and Answers") 


[Unattributed article: 





[Text] 
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A counterattack will be effective . it comes b 
as a rule ageinst the flank or rear of the advancing enemy, 
Le his most vulnerable spots. In response to the counter: 
attack the enemy is forced to lake away men and equip: 
ment from other directions of to abandon the captured 
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GROUND FORCES 


TANK MAINTENANCE IN COMBAT 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 34-35 


[Article, published under the heading "Specialist's Tips,’ by Col G. Petrovekiy: 
"Technical Servicing of Tanks (Motorised Infantry) Battalion on the March") 


[ Text } 


A battalion's successful execution of missions on 


the march and during subsequent combat operations depends 
largely on the correct organisation of technical service, 
i.e. timely and prompt refuelling of vehicles, efficient 
supervision of the entire set of maintenance operations, 
repair and recovery of combat equipment, and also on the 


men's proficiency. 


PREPARATION FOR A MARCH 


in the battalion is organised by the de- 
puty CO for technical service with due eccount o! 
the peculierities of the operation, repair and reco. 
very of combet equipment, and the personne! s 
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ng 

tional fuel containers, and perform: 
rations involving replecement of | 
end units. 








This 6 particularly important in view 


in preparing for a long-distance march, special 
attention is paid to tanks’ running geer end tracks 


with metal . The tracks ore adjusted so as 
to avoid the necessity to tension them or replece 
track links before the next hell. 


Primery attention is + to adjusting the con- 
trol li , serviceability of the night vision de- 
vices blackout arrangements, stop signals, 
marker turn signals, and aveilebility of self- 
recovery 

Shortage of time does not always allow all main- 
tenance operations to be carried out. Therefore, 
emphasis should be laid on the operations de- 
termining vehicles’ reliability and combat efficien- 


During preperation of equipment and its mainte- 
nence the crews are sided by maintenence sec- 
trons and the necessery specialists, and supplied 
with reper subunits’ facilities. 


Training of technical service subunits takes place 
simultaneously with the training of fighting sub- 
units. It includes checking condition of workshops 
and tractors ar.d providing them with the neces- 
sery tools and cross-country equipment. 


When preparing for e merch armoured and 
automotive equipment is replenished with indivi- 
due! SPTA sets taking into account probable ex- 
penditure and established ammunition retes. 
Stocks supplied to the technical trail must ensure 
the functioning of the technical service section for 


2-4 days. 
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OW THE MARCH 


The battalion performs the march in a single co- 
lumn, Combet subunits are followed by logistics 
subunits. The latter are followed by the technical 
trail including @ maintenance section, « fuel-end- 
oil vehicle and a tractor. If necessary, the techni- 
cal trail may be reiniorced with regimental reco- 
very facilities. 


The technical trail carries out the following mis- 
sions: finds out the plece and cause of vehicle 
failure, determines the means of eliminating trou- 
bles, provides assistance to crews of damaged ve- 
hicles end issues spere parts, recovers unservice- 


able or immobilised vehicles, tows individual faui- 
ty vehicles » B. halt =, and renders aid to 
crews in maintaining an iri vehicles at 
halt and rest —* — 

Help given by the technical trail to crews of 
disabled vehicles generally involves determining 
the trouble, giving edvice and providing with the 
necessary spare parts for repair. Faulty APCs and 
trucks are towed to halt and rest areas to be re- 
habilitated. Vehicles which, for some reason or 
other, cannot be towed are left on the march 
route. 

To negotiate difficult sectors of the terrain or 
water berriers, recovery facilities are sent in good 
time to precede the march column. They generai- 
ly follow the movement support detachment or 
advance guard on their way to crossing areas anc 
difficult sectors of the terrain. Besides, vehicles 
provided with winches and cross-country facilities 
ere distributed along the column. 

Meintenance is carried out at halts, both by day 
and by night. Short halts at 3-4 hour intervals are 
used to check the vehicles’ running gear, their 
units and assemblies for heating, adjust track ten- 
sioning, check tightness of systems and units, 
SPTA stowage, reliability of contro! linkage, and 
to top up some vehicles with fuel, engine oil anc 
coolant. To reduce refilling time, fuel is carried 
on the tanks in containers. 

At long helts vehicies are checked and topped 
up with fuel, engine oil and coolant. 


After the halt, the technical trail facilities start 
moving with the battalion to ensure 
prompt elimination of faults and timely execution 
of repair and recovery operations in the event of 
the battalion being committed to action from the 
march column. 











Deily mpenannn of ernases end extensive 
equipment is erganinas at rest aree a 
day's march, attention being given to as- 
semblies which failed more than the 
others. || schedule meintenance operations were 
not completed before the merch due to lack of 
ome, the daytime rest is used to perform the most 
vital operations. 


No. | and No. 2 maintenance may also be car- 
ried out discriminately at rest ereas with obii- 
getory assistance of bettelion's technical ser- 
vice sections and, in individual cases, of the regi- 
mental repair subunits. 


Checking of execution of maintenance opere- 
tions before and during the march is exercised by 
subunit commanders and their deputies for techni- 
cal service. 

Correct and efficient organisation of mainte- 
nance on the march promotes the battalion's suc- 
cessful fulfilment of the assigned missions. 
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GROUND FORCES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING: THE SOLDIER'S INITIATIVE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 36-37 


[Articie, published under the heading "Psychological Training,” by Maj Gen A. 


Belov: "A Soldier's Initiative” 


[Text ] 


A soldier's initietive in ection implies hit ability to find 

new ond original methods for carrying out the es 
signed mission end sito to use meant which help him to 
achieve the se! purpose quickly. 

On the surface it mey seem thet « soldier cannot show 
initiative in battle being limited in his ections by the or- 
ders end instructions of hu commanders end also by the 
requirements of the manuals end regulations. None the less, 
the Oath of Allegiance and the reguletions of the So- 
vie! Armed Forces: consider initiative as necessary que- 
lity in @ serviceman. According to these documents to be 
successful @ soldier must act bravely in bettle, persistent- 
ly implemen! the decision teken and no! be afraid to show 
@ reasonable initiative in unconditionelly carrying out his 
commander's order. 

t should be borne in mind the! military documents, 
orders end instructions usuelly contine themselves to spe- 
cifying the fine! purpose of ection, ellowing the soldier 
to show sel!-dependence and initistive in selecting the 
appropriate meens for fulfilling his combet mission in the 
best possibie way. 

Resourceluiness and proficiency in tectes and the ebr- 
lity to implement the commender's intention quickly end 
resolutely—such ere the qualities indupensable for vic- 
tory. The fighting men usually heve to cerry out the 
mission in @ dangerous and quickly changing situation. 
This requires them to think creetively in order to be able 
to produce new decisions and methods of ection These 
ere not elweys foreseen by the relevent order or com- 
mend. It is worth mentioning here once more thet on the 
battlefield « soldier must ect according to the situation 
the! tekes shape 





Patriotic Wer (1941-1945) two 
Chunsyey and Gogoberidre were 
ordered to retrieve from no man's lend an antitank gun 
its crew hed been killed repulsing en ene- 
. The men mounted @ tractor and, moving 
ion, headed for the gun. All of « sudden 
the enemy launched « new attack. Such @ change in the 

not been foreseen by the commander when 
he geve his order and this was bul naturel. Whai were 
the soldiers to do! They were fer from the though! of re- 
turning to their battery without the gun. So, the, left the 
tractor with the driver in the depression end sterted to 
crow! towerds the gun. The weapon turned ou! fo be in 
working order and there were some boxes of ammunition 
neer it. The artillerymen decided to engage the enemy. 
sure thet their commande: would epprove their initiative. 

The nezis supposed the! the antitank gin was disabled 
ond this mede them ies watchiul. Taking edventage of 
this the Soviet soldiers hit an enemy tenk with the first 
shot, in « few second: enother tenk wes sei on fire and 
the other three tanks turned beck and left the battlefield. 
Having repulsec this etieack the gallen! gunners brough! 
the gun into their bettery lines. The commander's order 
hed been cerried out. 

One cen see thet in bettie « soldier uses his initiative 
to cope with his mission in the best possible way, | e. by 
inflicting losses on the enemy. 

Modern military operations differ very much from those 
of the lest wer. They ere characterised by high dynamism 
end speed thus producing gree! strain in the belligerents. 
An ebruptly chenging situetion on the battiefield may re- 
quire @ soldier to teke independent decision in « matter 
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of secunds. || goes withou! saying thal to emerge victo- 
rious from the situation the men, besides heving technical 
competence end high skill in hendiing his combet equip- 
men!, must display high combet ectivity and initiative A 
men possessing inifietive can more easily cope with the 
difficulties he has to fece, mislead the enemy end thus 


grin the upper hend. 


A man's initiative should be justified mee! the require 
end be bared on 
to the 
thing but herm. For instance, 
» solder detects en enemy 
odvence of his subunit and 


ments of the ebteining situation 
thorough enelysis, initiative running counter 
commander's order can do 
if in the course of an offe: 
fire emplacement hinderiny 
takes the independent deciio ‘o destroy it, if he helps 
his fellow-toldier out of « difficull situation or stuns the 
enemy by his actions, he shows reasonable initiative which 
will be approved by his commanders in every possible 
way. However, if @ soldier, acting on his own initiative, 
leaves « designated defence line or if he is too quick in 
opening fire when in ambush, he acts irresponsibly. To 
show reasonable initiative @ man mus! know the manuals 
and regulations and strictly follow their instructions. 

Taking the initiative is especially important when « man 
has to operate with « small group or independently as, 
for instance, on @ recce mission or when discharging guerd 
duty. In these circumstances he must be able to take im- 
med.ele decisions and act according to the situation. 

Like other combet qualities initistive is cultiveted in 
the men during their combat training, political education 
and other kinds of educational work. 


Ressonable initietive is besed on creative thinking which 
is developed mainly by carrying out tactical and fire or 
technical tasks. Any tighting men, whether infantryman or 
missile operstor, gunner or sailor, engineer or signalmen, 
must be able to use his knowledge to operate skilfully in 
the field, on « firing position, at @ tactical exercise and, 
in the final account, in battle. A man will be uncertain in 
practice if he has only theoretical knowledge which is mere- 
ly « sum to's! of propositions he has learnt. His know. 
ledge become: really deep, if he improves it in practice 
by applying i! to various combat missions 


inexperienced soldiers not infrequently use one and the 
same method for carrying out their mission during tecti- 
col exercises. This makes them sieves of « certain pattern 
end oaturally limits their initiative. The commander helps 
his subordinstes to eliminate such one-sidedness by ex- 
plaining to them thet they must perform their mission 
using verious methods and adapting them to the existing 
situation 

An urgent necessity to show initiative usually arises 
when the likely course of events planned in advance has 
to be changed to meet the requirements of a new situe- 
tion When a4 trainee, after assessing and understanding 


his task, Begins to implement his decision, it is a good 
prectce to introduce elements of uncertainty in his mis 
sion, For instance, a machine gunner is ordered to des 
roy @ target, Bul when he is about to open fire his com. 
meander complicates the situation by introducing one more 
large! = 4@ primary one. Mere is another example. A rec- 
ce party commander was ordered to lay an ambush along 
the direction of the “enemy” advance. Bul having scar: 
cely reached the place of the ambush the “enemy” sud- 
denly changed his route. Such narratives create @ situa 
tion calling for initiative and sell-dependence in taking 
4 decision, 


} would be wrong to maintain that to develop crea- 
live thinking in @ trainee it is sufficient to set him a cer- 
tein number of appropriate missions. An instructive and 
skilfully conducted critique at which the trainees’ actions 
are analysed and the results are summed up may also 
be useful in this respect. When analysing his subordinates’ 
trong and weak points, the instructor tells them of severe! 
veriants of performing the mission. It should be stressed 
that these exercises broaden the men's outlook and de- 
velop their creative thought 


The education of initiative is considerably influenced 
by the commander's ability to assess the men's actions 
properly. At a matter of fact, a man's initiative is not 
always rewarded with the desired results. For instance, at 
one tactical exercise Sergeant Galkin, acting as platoon 
leader, took an independent decision and ordered his 
men to boerd the tenks to as to bypass an “enemy” po- 
tition, But he miscalculated and brought his men to the 
edge of « swamp, thus preventing them from acting for 
& long time while they were in search of a new road 

How did the commander assess his subordine e's deci- 
sion? 

Summing up he said: 

"Sergeant Galkin'’s desire to show initictive deserves 
praise. In general his intention was correct and could well 
have brought him success. Bul the sergeant failed to as- 
sess the terrain properly. | advise him to practise topo- 
graphic map reading and train persistently in finding his 
beerings on the terrain in different conditions.” 


The instructor was quite right in giving such ean appra:- 
sal to the trainee despite his poor results. Otherwise he 
might heave undermined the desire of the sergeant and 
the other junior commanders to use initiative. 

it is impossible to heave initiative withou! certain quali- 
ties of will, If @ mission is simple enough, it may not re- 
quire a man to displey will power. Considering this, ex- 
perienced commanders try to introduce verious emotio- 
na! and volitional elements in the missions they set ther 
subordinates. This cen be achieved by different means 
Thus, they avoid giving all the date required by the mis- 
sion. This makes the trainees show persistence in supple- 
menting the aveileble data and this, in turn, favours the 





development of their will. 


To impose more sirain on the trainees’ will, it is ex: 
pedient to introduce contradictory elements in their mis- 
sions, For instance, if @ trainee is uncertain whether the 
“enemy” is holding defences or is going to attack, he 
must thoroughly assess the situation, and this will require 
him to show resolution. The trainee will experience even 
more strain if he has to deal with emergency situations 
To divert an imminent threat and to find the wey oul of 
& critical situation, he must show flexible thinking, sell. 
possession and composure. 


The time factor also has its impact on the man's will 
The fect that he has to act in conditions limiting his time 
develops his poise and helps him to avoid being nervous 
or in @ hurr and also to retain lucidity of reasoning, which 
is indispensable for displaying initiative. 

To discharge military duties is a strenuous matter re- 
quiring @n original approech to one's tasks, If @ man 
shows initiative in his deily work, he will no doubt display 
it also on the battlefield. 
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GROUND FORCES 


SELF-PROPELLED WEAPONS DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 38-40 


[Article, published under the heading "Weapons and Equipment," by Col Eng V. 


Botin: "Self-Propelled Weapons") 


| Text | 


Seli-propelled weapons may be armoured, 
semi-armoured (open on top and stern) or open, 
with a rotatable or fixed turret, or with @ turret 
rotatable in a limited sector. 

The idee of making artillery systems self-pro- 
pelied arose a jong time ago. Even before the 
First World Wer (1914-18) 76-mm_ antiaircraft 
automotive guns and cannon-machine gun car- 
rying vehicles were designed in Russia and later 
appeared on the battlefields. They were artillery 
systems mounted on truck or caterpillar tractor 
chassis and intended for infantry direct support 
and fighting enemy airplanes and tanks. 

in 1923 Soviet engineer P. V. Koroteyev de- 
signed the first self-propelled battalion gun which 
provided a basis for the theoretical, experimenta! 
and design work aimed at creating Soviet self- 
propelied artillery. This gun was handled by one 
man, its road speed was 5 km/h, engine power 
10 h. p. and weight 500 kg. 

in 1925 work was started to design a 76mm 
special caterpillar-mounted regimental self-pro- 
pelled gun. in the early 30s SP guns for various 
purposes were made on the basis of seriaily- 
produced T-26, T-28 and T-35 tanks. The heaviest 
systems were mounted on special running geer. 
Specialists sought to standardise the weapons to 
the maximum degree, i. e. to use the chassis of 
one tank for different calibre guns. 

1>3¥ saw the appearance of the SU-14-Br2 SP 
gun, having a closed fighting compartment, armed 
with a 152-mm gun, weighing 65 tons and moving 
at 25 km/h, and the SU-100U qun mounted on the 


T-100 heavy tenk chassis. These systems were used 
during the Great Patriotic War in the fighting at 
Moscow in late 1941 and early 1942. 

By 1940 the USSR had designed and produced 
in small batches twelve standardised self-propel- 
led artillery systems for various purposes, many 
of which were original in design and excelled 
their foreign counterparts in combat characteris- 
tics, primarily armament and manoeuvrability. 

Germany used outdated light tanks as the basis 
for SPGs; in 1924-28 France produced a small 
number of SPGs; and the USA had no SP artillery 
at all until 1939. 

Soviet self-propelled artillery was used with 
the best results during the Great Patriotic War. In 
the autumn of 1942 tank builders and artillery de- 
signers were assigned the mission to develop new 
SPGs on the basis of light, medium and heavy 
tanks, to be used as weapons of immediate tank 
and infantry support on the battlefield and for 
fighting enemy tanks. !n late 1942 the country de- 
veloped the production of the semi-armoured 
SU-76 system armed with the 1942 76-mm gun and 
the armoured SU-122 mount provided with a 122- 
mm howitzer. Among the four SP systems pro- 
duced in 1943 the SU-152 gun and the !SU-152 as- 
sault gun were the most efficient weapons of the 
Second World War. 

Soviet self-propelled artillery of the war years 
was characterised by the use of new T-34, KV and 
JS tank and the most powerful artillery weapoi s. 
The SPG generally had a higher calibre than the 
corresponding tank. Whereas the 1-34 tank was 
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1 — pneumatic system; 2 — vision devices; 3} — engine healing system; 4 — engine and main 
drive lubrication system; 5 — ammunition set; 6 — sight; 7 — filrering and ventilation unit; 8 == hy- 
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driving 





armed with a 76-mm gun, the SPG mounted on its 
chassis carried an 85-mm gun. The provision ot the 
T-34 with an 85-mm gun allowed the correspond- 
ing SU-100 SPG to be armed with a 100-mm gun 
The heavy /S tank was provided first with an 


85-mm and then with a |22-mm gun, and the SPGs 
created on its basis were armed with a 122-mm 
and a 152-mm gun respectively. From 1941 to 
1945 the Soviet Armed Forces received a total of 
over 21,000 SPGs 

Seif-propelled weapons developed during the 
war years were distinguished for their high com- 
bat characteristics: e. g. their elevation range 
was —3-5° to +20-25°, angle of train within 10- 
30°, maximum road speed 35-55 km/h, and their 
crew included 4-5 members. Al! guns except SU- 
76 had a special anti-shel! armour protection. De- 
signers paid specia! attention to reduction of re- 
coil, rational arrangement of ammunition and to 
ensuring maximum convenience for the crew. As 
regards armour protection, armament and mobili- 
ty, they were superior to the corresponding 
German guns. 

in the postwar period the developed capitalist 
countries began to pay increased attention to de- 
veloping self-propeliied weapons. Specialisis be- 
lieved that SPGs had a number of aJvantages 
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compared with towed guns: they weve better pro- 
tected agains! enemy fire, were capable of con- 
tinuously upporting tanks and motorised infan- 
try on the battlefield, took less time to get ready 
for battle and, being smaller in size, had smaller 
crews. 

Military specialists distinguish three stages in 
the development of self-propelled weapons. At 
the first stage (WWII) they were commonly 
mounted on tank chassis, their fighting compart- 
ment was of the open, semi-ciosed or closed type 
with enii-bullet and anti-shel| armour protection. 
The guns had a small angie of train and rate of 
fire, were manually loaded and required much 
time to be prepared for battle. 

At the second siege (early 50s) SPGs were also 
esigned on the basis of tanks, but with the ex- 
perience of WWI) and the Korean war auly taken 
nto account. The majority had closed or semi- 
clesed fighting compartmen‘’s with anti-bullet 
armour protection, and were not inferior to tanks 
as regards mobility and cross-country ability. 





They were provided with modernised counterre- 
coil mechanisms which considerably reduced re- 
coil, took less time to get ready for battie, were 
mechariceliy loaded, had angles of train as great 
as 60-120 and were provided with a radio and 
an intercom system. 





At the third stage, which began in the 60s for 
most SPGs use was made of the APC chassis or 
® special caterpillar running gear, special atten- 
tion being concentrated on enhancing mobility 
and fire manoeuvrability, protection against mass 
destruction weapons, reduction of weight and 
*'"@, ensuring buoyancy and air mobility and in- 

vasing endurance. Medium celibre guns are 
» «w mounted in turrets allowing all-round fire. 
'» increase the rate of fire, certain models are 

rovided with automatic loading devices. 

The high demands made on sel{-propelled ar- 
tillery urge its constant modernisation which, ac- 
cording to foreign military specialists, should in- 
voive higher range and rate of fire and manoeu- 
vrability, better accuracy of fire, performance 
characteristics and survivability, and automation 
of the processes of firing deta preparation and 
fire control. 

The Soviet 122-mm SP howitzer (see Fig.) is 
notable for its high performance and combat che- 
racteristics. It is a light armoured caterpillar artil- 
lery system capable of delivering all-round fire 
end intended for destroying and neutralising 
enemy manpower both in the open and under 
freld type shelters, and for fighting enemy artil- 
lery, tanks and APCs. 


The water-tight armoured steel hull makes it 
possible to negotiate water barriers. In the mid- 
die it is divided into two parts by a water-tight 
bulkhead, the front portion housing the engine 
compartment and the remaining space, including 
the turret, forming the fighting compartment. 


The hull carries a powerful powsrr plant en- 
abling SPGs to qui~kly change fire positions and at- 
tain a speed of up to 60 km/h on concrete 
(asphalt) highways and up to 4.5 km/h when 
afloat. The vehicle weighs 16 tons, has a reliable 
running gear, its specific ground pressure is 
0.5 kg/cm* and it has high cross-country ability, 
easily negotiating natural and artificial obstacles. 
The vehicle's endurance is 500 km. 

To negotiate water barriers afloat, the SPG chas- 
sis is equipped with detachable propeller gratings, 
anti-surge vane radiator guard and other devices. 

The fighting compartment houses an armament 
system comprising a howitzer with ammunition, 
and gun-laying, vision and other devices to en- 
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sure successtul fulfilment of fire missions, The 
crew's workpleces are also located in the fighting 
compartment, The howitzer ammunition includes 
high explosive fragmentation shells (weighing 
nearly 33 kg), hollow-charge, smoke, illuminating 
and propagende projectiles. 


The howitzer (range of fire 1,500 m, point-blank 
range 780 m, practicable rate of fire 4-5 rounds 
per minute) is mounted on a turret rotatable 
through 360°. Rotation is effected by an electric 
drive in the event of rough laying for direction 
and by manual drive for fine laying. Screwed on 
the barrel! is a muzzle brake to absorb the recoil 
energy when the howitzer is fired. The middle of 
the barrel is provided with an ejector to blow 
out the barrel and clean the firing chamber of 
powder gases after firing. The breech accommo- 
dates a vertical wedge breechblock. To facilitate 
operation during firing, the howitzer is provided 
with @ shell and certvidge rammer, 

The periscopic sighi makes it possible to de- 
liver both cirect and indirect fire. 


The fighting compartment electrical equipment 
is @ set of devices to control actuating mecha- 
nisms, blocking, light signalling and illumination. 

Internal communication between the crew mem- 
bers is effected through the intercom system and 
external communication through a two-way radio. 

The gunner and the battery commander (senior 
officer of the battery) can maintain communication 
by telephone. 


To clean outside air and to build up extra pres- 
sure in the fighting and driving compartments, the 
vehicle is provided with a filtering and ventile- 
tion unit, which can operate in the filtering mode 
(when crossing contaminated areas) and in the 
ventilation mode (during firing and on the march). 
In the former case extra pressure is build up in 
both compartments. To expe! powder gases from 
the fighting compartment, provision is. made for 
a ventilation system. 


Self-propelled artillery weapons (guns, howit- 
zers, anti-aircraft and other artillery systems) on 
special self-propelled mounts or on APC or tank 
chassis are reliable means for fighting enemy 
tanks, artillery and manpower, as accompanying 
fire, for troop support on the battlefield and for 
protecting troops against enemy air attacks. 
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GROUND FORCES 


WARTIME OPERATIONS, RATES OF ADVANCE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 4! 


\Articile, published under the heading 
Cand. § (History) 


rext| ee 


"Military History," by Col 


"Rates of Advance") 


mtemporary conditions the rate of advance 


ft forces plans an exceptional role. The success of an 
perat! ‘battle! largely depends on it. article 
deals wi the experience of the Soviet troops in achie 
ing hi rates of advance during the Great Patrictic War 


[1941-45]. 
wre negotiating orgenised defences, high 
rates of advance levoured surprise ections 
end maintenance of initiative in battle. The enemy 
in defence trequentiy cid not have time to carry 
out meesures for weakening or frustrating the 
blows o! the edvencing Soviet forces. 


Rapid and continuous advance made it possibre 
to shift the main effort quickly to the operational 
depth. A breakthrough of the first and second de- 
tensive zones led to a breaking up of the entire 
enemy detence system and created edvantageous 
conditions for committing reserves (second eche- 
ions) to battle ond developing e tactical success 
into an operational one. Subsequent non-stop 
movement of the advencing troops secured suc- 
cessiul asseult crossing of water berriers, capture 
of lines echeloned in depth and importent objec- 
ves on the move and eiso detest of enemy re- 
serves pecemee! during their edvance and loce- 
hon in the concentration eres. 


Tne Great Patriotic Wer provided numerous 
exemples of offensives at high rates. One of them 
was the actions of the uth Tank Army of the South- 
Western Front in the counteroffensive at Stelin- 
gred (November 1942). Its mission was, efter the 
breakthrough of the enemy defences by the n- 
fantry divisions, to commit through tre gep the 
tank corps, and in cooperation with the 2!st Army 
‘© surround end destroy the main body of the 
enemy grouping holding defence on the line of 
the inhabited localities of Bolsho: and Kietskaye 
Then, pressing home the attack in the genera! a- 
rection of Kalech on the third Gay of the opera- 


tion to link up with the forces o! the Stalingrad 
Front irom the opposite direction and io complete 
the encirclement of the entire Stalingrad enemy 
grouping 

The advence of the Sih Tank Army began at 
0850 hrs on November 19. As the Soviet forces 
moved forward enemy resistance increased, and 
the rete of the infantry advance decreasec. The 
army commender decided then to commit the 
tank corps to ection without waiting for the break- 
through of the enemy defences. 

At 09) hrs the tank corps begen to eavance 
from the waiting areas 15-20 km from the forward 
edge. At 1100 hrs they reached the line of opere- 
tions of the army's main forces. By 1400 hrs the 
tanks overtook the infantry anc pressing home the 
atteck reached the eres of Kienoveye where the 
main ertillery positions of the enemy were located. 
The biow was so unexpected for the enemy that 
several of his batteries did not manage to fire 
@ single shot. This battle ended in the utter rout 
of the hitlerites. Their defences were broken 
through to the entire ceoth in this direction. Des- 
pite difficult terrain conditions end snowitall oy 
the end of the day the tank tormations had ecd- 
vanced to « depth of up to 20 km. On their way 
they neo Gestroyea withorawing units anc sepe- 
rate pockets of resistance. 

On November 20 the main body of the army 
repulsed @ counterbiow by the enemy operetione! 
reserves (the 48th enemy Tank Corps) whose re- 
sistance was broken in the second hal! of the day. 

Subsequent operations of tne Sth Tenk Army 
bore the character of a rapid pursuit of the enemy. 
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On November 2!, in @ meeting engagement the 
26th Tank Corps routed the enemy 3rd Motorised 
Division and huried it beck to the Don. On the 
night of November 21, the advanced detechmen! 
of the corps captured « wang over the Don in 
the area of Berezoveky (north of Kalach) by « sur- 
prise blow and held it unt! the arrival of the mein 
forces. This success was exploited by the 4th 
Tank Corps (mobile group of the 2\st Army). 
Using the captured bridge across the Don, on the 
night of November 23. | crossed to the eastern 
bank of the river and reached the area of Sovets- 
ky, where | linked up with the 4th Mechenised 
Corps of the Stalingrad Front. in four days the 
forces of the Sth Tank Army advanced | 40 km. 

The most important condition for achevi 
high rates of advance was @ rapid 
of the tactical tone of the enemy delences. Such 
was the cese in the Jassy-Kishiney operation 
(August 1944) when the 27th Army of the dnd 
Ukrainian Front broke through the entire depth 
at the very first day of the offensive Advancing 
in the tone 2' km wide, the army concentrated 
its main effort on a breakthrough sector of 8 km 
Its mission for the first day of the operation wes 
to break through the tactical rone of the enemy 
defences and cover the commitment of the 6th 
Tank Army through the gep. 

At 0740 hrs on August 20, the forces of the 
army attacked the enemy FEBA. The tactical de- 
fence zone wes broken through in five hours 
Powertul biows by the artillery, tanks and evia- 
tion made geps in the enemy defence through its 
entire depth. The effort during the breakthrough 
was built up by commitment to battie of the se. 
cond echeions of regiments and the reserves o: 
divisions. While fighting was still in progress for 
the mein zone advanced detachments were sen’ 
trom the divisions of the first echelon to capture 
crossings over the Baxhiu: River. Using the gaps 
in the enemy battie formations they reached the 
river, crossed * and captured bridgeheeds Simui. 
taneously the 27th Guards Tank Brigade capiured 
by @ rapid blow a bridge in the Khoseshty eres 
over which all tenks and seil-propeiiec guns o! 
the army crossed the river. At /''5 hrs the 6 
Tank Army begen to advance to the river Bakhiu 
in readiness to be committed through the geo 


The next three Geys the sverege rete of the 
offensive of the 27th Army was 20 km @ day. The 
units of the 6th Tank Army edvenced ever more 
rapidiy. On some Gays their advance exceeded 
50 km. Successful actions of the 27th and 6th "ank 


armet ceyed @ Gecitive role in encircling the 
J@By shiney enemy grouping 


High rates of advance were shown by the So- 
viet forces in the Vistula Oder operation (Jenue- 
ry-Februery 1945). During this operation tank 
armies and seperate tank corps were the main 
factor in pressing home the atteck, They repres- 
ented as it were, an armoured ram of enormous 
power which, edvancing in tront of the com- 
bined-arms armies, cleared o way for them to 
advance at @ high rate Their rapid penetration 
disrupted contro! and disorganised the enemy. As 
® resull, conditions were created tor his encircle- 
ment, capture and piecemeal destruction. 


Having reached operational space the tank 
armies and corps with active eir support st ted 
to pursue the enemy. The pursuit was cerried out 
continuously day and night. By powerful blows 
they cut up the enemy groupings, reached their 
communication routes, captured crossings end 
roed junctions. The retreating troops of the enemy 
oh Army were overrun and could not hold any 
of the previously orgenised defences in the reer. 
Reientiess\y pursuing the enemy the Soviet for- 
ces did not give him any time tor planned with- 
drawal and consolidation. The forces of the front 
usuelly breached the enemy defence lines on the 
move end destroyed piecemeal the enemy re- 
serves brought up and committed to action by 
perts. 


The pursuit of the nazi troops wes carried out 
on @ broed fron’. Tank armies operated in some 
directions on « trontege up to 50 km; corps, 
siong one or two routes in zones of 10-15 km, 
with advancec detachments a! a distance of 30- 
50 kr. The main forces, as 4 rule, moved in march 
columns and deployed into bettie order only 
when necessery. in order not to reduce the rates 
o! edvance and to ensure refuelling of vehicles 
and rest of the personnel, the brigedes operating 
as edvanced detachments were regularly re- 
pieced. The same picture was observed in res- 
pect of bettalions in brigades 


Rapid and initiative actions of the advanced 
detachments pleyed « decisive role in pursuit. 
They courageously penetrates between with- 
drawing enemy columns, reached their with- 
drawal routes, skillully manoeuvred and defeated 
the enemy by resolute blows at flank and rear on 


the move. When they met superior enemy torces, 
the advanced detechments did not engage them 
but bypassed them and continued to press home 
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the attack in the depth. If a turning movement 
was impossible they pinned the enemy down and 
secured freedom of manoeuvre for the friendly 
main forces. The advanced detachments deep 
penetration into the enemy's reer did not eliow 
him to use the previously prepared delence 
ines 

During the Vistula-Oder operation the Soviet 
forces advanced as deep as 500 km. The infantry 
formations advanced a! erate of up to 45 km and 
tank (mechanised) formations up to 70 km a dey. 
The distance between the tank armies and corps 
and the all-arms formations reached 100 km. 

Advanced detachments #'so acted energet- 
cally during the rout of the Kwentung Army by 
the Soviet forces in the Far East in August 1945. 
They were orgenised aimost in all divisions end 
corps of the armies’ first echelons. An advanced 
detachment comprised from a tank battalion to 
6 tank brigede, from several companies to an in- 
lantry regiment on motor vehicles, an artillery 
vattalion, antitank and antaercraft bettelions and 
other support subunits. The rate of edvence was 
100-150 km a day. The sudden appeerance of ad- 
vanced detachments took the Japanese un''s and 
gerrisons by surprise and foiled enemy ettempts 
to offer organised resistance. 


Thus, experience conclusively proves thet a 
complete defeat of the enemy is achieved only 
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by a decisive offensive carried out a! high rate 
and in great depth. 


Securing @ high rate of advance depends on a 


number of mutually connected factors. The 


ite ol reapent and materiel nthe Wt pice 


are among factors. Of particular importan- 
ce is the ability of the command personne! to 
make full use of the combat qualities of their 
forces end to put into practice methods of actions 
most suitable at the time. 

Achievement of high rates of advance in mo- 


dern conditions hes still greater significance. The 
charecter of combat missions, wide use of the 
most modern weapons, the rapid and sharp 
changes in the situation, the intensity and bitter- 
ness of combat ections and their increased scope 
al! demand « rapid advance. 


Absence of continuous front lines, wide use of 
airborne troops, the depth of firing at the enemy, 
use of strong groupings of tank troops are fac- 
tors contributing to @ rapid advance. One of the 
main conditions for higher rates of advance ‘5 
an increase of forces’ mobility, elaborstion and 
practice! mastering of methods of combat actions 
which ensure the most effective use of manpower 
and equipment for achieving the planned objec- 
tives in the shortest time. 
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ALR DEFENSE FORCES 


REGIMENT COMMANDER'S ACTIVITIES DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 14-16 


[Article by Maj GC. Belostotskiy: 


| Text] 


HE minutet of waiting for “battle” ere siwaeyt weer 

some Especielly for missilemen Such is thew service: 
siweys waiting and reedy ef any momen! for bettie, reedy 
to ect quickly, resolutely and with precision Colone! Vie- 
dimir Litvinenko, commender of en antiaircraft missile 
regiment, her reslised this during hi service in the 
armed forces He het sito learned to concentrate on the 
task before him when ection i« impending. Being a! the 
CP now he glenced ef the dials and the men present. 
The pele yellow light of the screen siightiy |liumineted 
the men's calm, pensive feces. Whe were they thinking 
sboul! Probebly the seme thing o: himeell, com 
meander the forthcoming combet firing exercises, which 
were to end here on the firing grounds So fer everything 
hed gone well Now there wes only the fine! exeminetion 

When the loud-speeker gave ou! the lerge! dete to the 
CP the room seemed to come to lile. The operston be- 
came slert now thet the decitive moment hed arrived, 
they hed eye: only for the screen: The ofher men in 
the team turned to the plotting boerds Colonel Litvinenko 
watched with pleesure 1s men's prompt ections, noting to 
himsell thew inner discipline end understending of their 
responsibility for the outcome of the missile launching 
The ferge! eppeered a! & maximum iow ceiling Soon i! 
would be too lete to fire «a! it. Not ever the slightest 
delay could be slowed And with lightning tpeed the 
operetors cought the ferget end begen fo treck if. Aimort 
simulteneously with their report Colonel Litvinenko geve 
the order: 

“Number one — fire!” 

The operstors were the first to know the result of the 
firing: the screens showed two whitish dots converging— 
one representing ‘he redio-quided ‘erget, the other the 
missiie fired af it. Restrained exclemations of joy were 
heerd in the cabin. The regiments! commander smiled with 
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"Regimental Commander") 


satisfaction as he maegined the terget biown fo smithe- 


After « while the officiel result became known—''ex- 
cellent.” Of courte, the regimental commander hed not 
now his unit is 


considering their socialist emulation obligetions and under- 

faking new, increased ones. |! wes important to keep up 
their enthusiasm and direct their energy to achieving the 
preset goa! — to make the unit an excellent one. What was 
needed wes herd work — painstaking, coordinated and 
orgenited work of commanders, politicel workers and the 
Party and Komsomoil orgen sations. Litvinenko realised thet 
much depended on him, the regiments! commander. 

A thirty-tix-yeer-old officer invested with such greet 
trust, faced many serious problems at that time. in the 
first place: how to direct this complex team of men of 
diferent cherecters when he hed only « very genere! dee 
of their work, since he hed never before hed anything to 
do with the type of equipment the uni! was operating. 
There was only one answer: to learn about the weaponry 
which wes new to him, to get to know if not only during 
service hours, bul aito in the evenings and days off too, 
and in his personel contects with officers and soldiers. 
When the yourg regimental commander asked specialists 
fo explein to him in detail the procedure and meaning 
of the opersetions they carried out he did oot think this 
would be prejudicial to his authority. With a kind smile 
he would werr those he was talking to thet now he wes 
asking for information, learning from them, but thet in « 
month or two he would be examining them and checking 
their know-how 











The excellen! genera! theoretical traning he hed re entwer te questions thet worry them and always find « 


carved af military echee! and the ecademy helped Litvi- 
NeNkO fo Qrasp explanation: Quickly end undersiend ees 
ly enough whet the technica! description of the eppere- 
tutes and the electronic systems meant Alter some time 
he was sireedy quite familiar with the perticulers of the 
work of the equipmen!, could tune if in, check the pere- 
meters 

Maving mestered one device Litvinenko turned to the 
nex! one. Under the very eves of his subordinates he got 
to know the intricate eQuoment The persistence end di 
ligence of they communis! leader astonished end delight. 
ed them prompting them to improve their skill with the 
same real and to be conscientious abou! fulfilling their 
military duty 

Weapons end equipment were not the only objects of 
hu study. Ever since his appointment as @ lieutenent Lil- 
vinenko hed felt en inner necessity to conttently broeden 
his mental outlook, to be well nlormed abou! the letert 
research in the field of sociology, to get to understend 
problems of economics, echreverments in scrence, e@n- 
gineering and military scientific thought. This necessity be- 
come more imperstive with new eppoiniment to @ high 
<ommaend pos! And he profited by every opportunity to 
leorn tomething new, to ncrease his knowledge To be 
abie to convince people fo guide them competently, 
scoentifically. @ commender himse!! mutt know @ lot. 

A’ the beginning the young commender could not evord 
certarn mostekes in bis work Sometines, in hit concern 
for common cause, he would do the work for his subor- 
cinstes or be too eaty going This was once pointed out 
to hum by hua deputy for politica! affeis He did not egree 
at once with the politicel workers remark end countered 
* with ha own arguments, whch seemed to him no less 
convincing. But wher he though! them over by himself he 
understood thet | wes not he but his deputy who wes right. 
+e hed to improve his method of work. 

Time end egein. later, Colonel Litvinenko noticed simi- 
ler mistekes in the style of work of some young subunit 
commenders He would heve talks with such officers, 
shere hit experience with them end give useful edvice 
and recommendations 

The regiments! commander cerries out extensive indivi- 
due! educetions| work with the servicemen, end offen in 
presence of the immediate commander of the soldier in 
question Young officers thus receive « visuel lesson on 
how to educete the: subora:netes 

Colone! Litvinenko enjoys the respect of el! in the re- 
giment. He is liked for his impertie! exectingness end con- 
cern for the subordinetes his tectiul attitude towerds 
them. He tries ebove al! to see in each man an indivi- 
dual person. Soldiers and officers offen go to him for an 
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tympethetic response Litvinenko hes @ special note-book 
in which he jots down critical remarks and proposels 
made by servicemen in private conversations, and a! 
Perty and Komsomo! meetings and promptly teket the ne- 
Cettery measures Me supports ant approve: ressonabie 
inihatives end creative though! in every possible way 

Ceptein V. Kateiteevy come oul with an imporiant initia 
twe Me propoted « verant of an accelerated re-equip- 
ment of the teaching and materia! base. This ides was dis- 
cumed @t an officers’ meeting on Colonel Litvinenko's 
propose! As « retull, ¢ precise programme for putting i 
me prectice was worked oul. Captain Kaeteitsey was 
given atsistents and provided with the necessary mate- 
rial. Thiet support inspired him he worked oul « whole 
complex of devices which help the member of « team 
to learn the most intricate operations 


Colonel Litvinenko engeges @ lo! in political end edu- 
cational work, heeds one of the regiment's officer groups 
studying Marxiam-Leninism and mekes reports a! Party and 
Komsomo! meetings The information he gives on various 
Questions srouses deep eres! of the misilemen 

For instance, Colonel Livinenko’s report on the Soviet 
people's successiul fulfilment of the Tenth Five-Vear-Plan 
programme wes listened to with especial attention Basing 
hit report on vivid fects and comparisons he drew « con- 
vincing picture co: the grandiose transformations which 
took plece in the country during the pes! years The co- 
lonel’s persone! impressions edded consderebie cred- 
bility to the talk Litvinenko hed just returned from a jour- 
ney during his leave to the Sumy Region, where he hed 
lived in the days of his childhood and youth Another im- 
portent thing wes thet he succeeded in linking uo with the 
Soviet people's successes in the communis! construction the 
tasks of the servicemen, as defenders of the countrys cree- 
tive lebour. 

The regimental commanders persone! perticipstion in 
politicel end educations) work brings him closer to his 
subordinates end contributes to further strengthening mu- 
tue! feith and esteem 

These deys the efforts of the regimen! ore directed of 
comprehensive fulfilment of the socialist obligations edop- 
ted in honour of the 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party. All the men have one and the same sim —to keep 
the title of ean excellent regiment. Colonel -itvinenko be- 
eves in their success. The founded confidence of the 
commander and Communist, e beerer of the “For Service 
to the Motheriend in the USSR Armed Forces’ Order 2nd 
and 3rd Ciess, end the “For Distinguished Services’ medal! 
—it teken up by the officers and soldiers of the regi- 
ment and inspires them to solve their everydey tesks suc- 
cesstully. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


BASIC DUTIES OF SEAMEN ON WATQI 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 80 pp 26-27 


lArticle, under the heading “Combat Training", 


"A Special Kind of Duty") 


(Text ] 


arkness fell over the choppy 

see. It wat dark too in the re- 
dar room of the escort flagship Only 
an evenly rotating scanning strip 
and the bright target blips illumi- 
nated by it could be seen on the 
plen-position indicetor, There were 
many such bright spots on the 
screen, for numerous fishing smecks 
were scurrying al! over the her- 
bour where the convoy ley. 

ir this compliceted nevigetione! 
and weether situation the watch re- 
diometer operator closely observed 
the screen and supplied terget -o- 
ordinates to the plotter. 

Severe! new targets suddenly ap- 
peered on the screen. They were 
moving slowly, et irreguler inter. 
vals and course engies. They ep- 
peared to be fishing boats too. 

But it did not escape the weich 
radiometer operator's attention the’ 
the craft did not aeppeer on the 
fairway, but seemed to emerge from 
under the shore Suspicions grew 
when the plotters reported thet the 
targets were moving not in the di- 
rection of the port but towards the 
sector where transport ships with 
@ landing force were anchored, by- 
passing the escort ships. 

The watch rediometer operator 
geve the alarm signe! without deley. 
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The targets detected turned out to 
be “enemy” torpedo boasts ‘Fire’ 
at the bosts was opened in good 
time, thereby preventing them from 
approaching the torpedo launching 
line. 

During the critique of the exercise 
the commending officer of the 
group of “enemy” ships seid thet 
he hed been sure of success owing 
to the bed visibility, |ow speed end 
simulation of fishing boets And yet 
the siteck was frustrated. The pro- 
ficient and vigilent watch keeping 
by the flagship radiometer operator 
sllowed the convoy to detect the 
“enemy” in @ complicated situation 
and teke the necessery steps to re- 
pulse the attack. 

What, then, is @ watch and how 
does it differ from ordinary duty’ 
Whet basic demands are made on 
stershines end seamen on watch! 

A watch is « special! kind of duty 
on naval ships. It is orgenised when 
there is need for constant high vi- 
gilence and presence of the watch- 
man at the designated post 

Keeping watch on @ ship ensures 
instant combat readiness of action 
stations and command posts as re- 
oards steering the ship, observation, 
and combet use of weapons and 
equipment. 





by Capt lst rank V, Germanovich: 





On the high seas, with the ship 
unde vey, wateh is kept at all 
lunctioning instrumenm end meche- 
nieme end those in @ condition o' 
Combet readiness, and sito by wee 
pons This is really the principal 
distinguishing feature of « watch. 
While the duty helmemen may be 
in the wheel-house, pilot room or at 
the gyro post, the watch heimsemen 
can be only at the helm. Likewise, 
the duty mechanic detailed to meain- 
tein order and watch the condition 
of the machinery may occupy @ post 
either at the power and damage 
contro! station or af other action 
stetions, He may even take « res! 
if granted the permission of the 
engineering department duty offi. 
cer. The watch mechenic, on the 
other hand, must be constantly near 
the operating engine, keep an eye 
on the performance of mechanisms 
and ensure their uninterrupted and 
trouble-free functioning 

The main demand on watch is 
constent vigilance, attentiveness and 
reedinets to execute immediately 
any commend or order of the com- 
meander, to react properly to even 
the slightest change in the situa 
tion ead take @ timely end correct 
decision 

During cruises it often happens 
that success of @ battle, attack or me- 
noeuvre lergely depends on the ac- 
tions of individual sailors. in the 
case cited above, for example, the 
enemy” torpedo boets were de 
tected by the watch radiometer ope- 
ator. Had his attention been dis- 
tracted even for a moment, the out- 
come of the "baettie” might heve 
been quite different. 

The watch sonerman, for instance, 
» one of the mein persons as re 
gerds detecting the enemy. Success 
of battle depends lergely on his vi- 
gilence. Victory in @ battle of two 
cubmerines attends the first to de 
tect and atteck the enemy. 

A watch on a ship is orgenised 
sot only for manning the commend 
sosts and action stations, but also 
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for protecting the ship and its me 
teriel when @ guard is not detailed 
lor *he purpose. 


Armed wetchmen are usually post. 
ed by the gangways, et berths and 
piers, on flood getes (when the ship 
is in dock) and on the ice near the 
thip in winter, The number of posts 
and the time they are to be manned 
are determined by the ship's CO. 
These watches also call for constant 
vigilance, and the watchmen ere not 
allowed to leeve their post for « 
tingle moment. Ensuring the ship's 
talety, they enhance its combat 
reediness. 


Once, when «group of Soviet 
thips was in « foreign port on « vi- 
sit, @ nearby tenk truck carrying fuel 
cought fire. Stershine ‘st Class 
V. Beskrovny, the watchman, sew 
the fire, immediately raised the 
sierm = end rushed to the burning 
vehicle. The flames burned his face 
and hands, but he continued to 
light the fire, realising that on ex- 
plosion could damage the thi. The 
quick, courageous and selfless ac- 
tions of this sailor and of the crew, 
who promptly came to his assistance 
mede it possible to liquidete the 
lire, thus saving great material va 
lues. 


For courage and resolute actions 
in @ Complicated situetion Starshine 
ist Class V. Beskrovny was awarded 
the Order of the Red Banner and 
promoted. 


Watch keeping offen tekes piece 
in unusual, often compliceted con- 
ditions, e.g. roiling and pitching, 
squally wind, limited visibility, cold 
or heet, etc. Such conditions re- 
quire the weichmen to display endu- 
rance and all-rourd physical, moral 
and psychologice! steeling. Mono- 
tonous conditions during e watch, 
the necessity to be constantly pre- 
sent at one’s post, |imited mobility, 
emotional strain due to high vigi- 
lance and attentiveness impair one's 
physical condition and cepacity for 
work. 

Therefore, as distinguished from 
round-the-clock duty, the duration 
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a a watch is normally four hours, 
On the CO's decision it may be 
reduced to one hour, depending 
on the situation. As @ rule, the du- 
ration of a watch at the helm and 
observation posts is two hours, In 
some cases, however, || may be 
increased to tia hours. 

Seamen's training for keeping 
watch and their combat and profes- 
sional training level must ensure 
the watchman's constant readiness 
for correct and resolute actions in 
any tituetion. 

However, success and efficiency 
in keeping watch depend not only 
on high vigilance, attentiveness and 
adequate physical and ptycholog)- 
cal steeling, but also on the watch- 
man's knowledge of weepons and 
equipment, relevant maintenance 
instructions and duties prescribed 
by the established schedules 

Nowedeys « watch is inconcei- 
veble without a high professional 
level and nearly automatic actions. 
Toke the sonarman, for exemple. The 
soa is full of different noises. The 
majority of fishes, mammals and in 
vertebrates ere capable of produc- 
ing noises over o wide frequency 
range. Large mammals have their 
particulier “voices,” sometimes re- 
sembling the rhythmic noise of the 
propeller, The wetch sonarman 
must therefore be highly proficient 
end possess a profound knowledge 
of the components of surrounding 
noises in order to be abie to distin 
guish all these sounds from the 
noises produced by ships. 

During the Great Patriotic War 
(1941-45) it happened more than 
once that submarine commanders 
took such noises for approaching 
enemy submerines. But the enemy 
turned out to be a whale or a 
school of dolphins. 

\f the watch sonarman is not pro- 
ficient enough and it not capable 
of quick.y end correctly determin- 
ing the origin of @ noise, he will 
fail to fulfil the assigned mission 
in @ modern fluid battle; moreover, 
he may endanger the entire crew. 





NAVAL FORCES 


SOVIET NAVY'S VISITS TO FOREIGN PORTS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 2, Feb 80 pp 5-6 


lArticle by Capt lst Rank G. Savichev: 
the Oceans") 


[Text] Overy year ships 
Wherever 


of Soviet people. 


ome memories never fade. Many years have 

passed since a squadron of Soviet ships paid 
a visit to Cuba, but | still see in my mind’s eye 
ovely Havana and the crowds of Cubans that 
came to welcome us in the harbour. The missile 
cruiser "Grozny," the big antisubmarine ship 
"Soobraziteiny,” the gui issile ship “Be- 
dovy,” the floating base “Tobol” and two subme- 
rines slowly steamed past the heavily crowded 
embankment many kilometres long. The crews 
were lined up on deck and bands were playing. 
The crowds on shore broke out in cheers: 

“Vivan Soviéticos!” 

"Vive Cubal” 

We spent a week in Havana. We shall never 
forget our meeting with Fidel Castro Ruz, who 
visited the cruiser “Grozny” and had a talk with 
the crew. The safra—harvesting of suger cane — 
was also an unforgettable event. The Soviet sai- 
lors took part in it. We had numerous meetings 
with the Cubans, cheerful people bursting with 
revolutionary enthusiasm. They said they were 
learning from us how to build socialism and tek- 
ing over our experience. Soviet internationalism 
was an example for them. 


of the Soviet pay 
bo ane tt aoe ee 
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"Flying the Flag of Friencship Over All 


visits of friendship to verious count- 
features 


During our visit to Havana | never dreamt that 
ten years later | would hear the same words on 
the other side of the Atlantic — in Angola. And 
although the visit of the antisubmarine cruiser 
“Minsk” was unolficial, there were many unfor- 

le meetings in Luanda between Soviet sai- 
ors and the people of that friendly country. 

Once ae Sweedish paper wrote that Soviet sai- 
lors “conquered” other peoples with good man- 
ners, discipline and modesty, and not with wea- 
pons. We could add that they win the hearts of 
other peoples also with songs and dances. There 
was not a single visit when the crews of Soviet 
ships, or rather their amateur art ensembles, fail- 
ed to give concerts to the people of the ports 
they put into. Amateur art ensembles, by the way, 
not professional performers, signaimen, missile- 





men, sonarmen — common sailors, generally 
speaking, who had learnt to perform songs and 
dances between watches. But they were a surpris- 
ing success with the public. Audiences in France, 
Brazil, Peru and Ecuador invariably awarded 
them with stormy ovations. 

When the training ship Borodino” was on a 
visit to Mexico, the Volna amateur art ensemble 


geve « concert in a park in Mexico-City, At first 
the audience was not very big. However, each 
item on the programme met with a warm = wel- 
come. The dances and folk songs sung in Spa- 
nish wore especially popular. The public repea- 
tedly asked for encores. By ine time the concert 
was over the vast square in which it took place 
was literally packed with people. The Mexicans 
eagerly shook hands with the sailors and frankly 
expressed their admiration. Tie amateur perfor- 
mers were accompanied by grateful spectators 
to their bus. But while the concert was on the bus 
hed been surrounded with cars. The Mexicans 
rolled up their sleeves and cleared the way for 
the Soviet bus. The sailors left the park to the 
stormy cheers of their new friends. 

The antisubmarine cruiser “Minsk” was bound 
for the Mauritius area. V. Mikhailenko, an officer 
of the ship, had alieady visited Mauritius in the 
cruiser “Admiral Fokine.” He was now sharing 
his mpressions with those who had not been 
the re. He said: 

"The people of Port Louis, the capital of Mauri- 
tius, gave us a warm welcome. Wherever we 
went, they showed their friendliness. They had 
particularly warm memories of the crew of the 
cruiser ‘Dmitry Pozharsky’.” 

“Why the crew of the ‘Dmitry Pozharsky'?” 

The point is,” Mikhailenko went on to say, 
“that they came to the aid of the Mauritians when 
they were in trouble. In February 1975 a tropical 
cyclone struck the island with all its destructive 
might. The hurricane snapped the pylons of the 
power transmission lines, as if they were matches, 
and tore the roofs off the buildings. When the 
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hurricane had subsided the people ot Port Louis 


saw terrible destruction. The city had no power 
or water supply. The telephone was not working. 
The roads were blocked. In that hour of desperate 
need the sailors of the cruiser ‘Dmitry Pozharsky’ 


came to the Mauritians’ aid. The ship was then at 


seo not far from the island. The command quickly 
formed teams and thouahtlully organised = the 
work that had to be done. The teams worked for 
12 days. They restored tens of kilometres of power 
transmission lines and telephone lines, opened up 


the roads and put the water supply system into 


service again. The sailors donated a lot of their 
blood to the country’s public health service to 
help the injured. In a telegram to L. |. Brezhnev 
the people of the island said that they would ne- 
ver forget the disinterested aid the crew of the 
Soviet cruiser ‘Dmitry Pozharsky’ rendered re- 
pairing the damage done by that elemental cala- 
mity.” 

Whenever other Soviet ships visit the island the 
Mauritians extend « very warm welcome to their 
crews and treat the sailors as relatives. We re- 
ceived the same treatment during our last vi- 
sit. 


Soviet warships on ocean cruises make official 
and business visits to many foreign ports. Soviet 
sailors are worthy envoys of the USSR, and the 
people in foreign ports see for themselves that 
officers and men educated in an advanced socia- 
list society are distinguished by political consci- 
ousness and high moral qualities. 


‘Soviet Military Review", No 2, 1980 
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ACTION STATION DRILLS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 2, Feb 80 pp 27-28 


(Article by Capt lst Rank Eng M, Tsiporukha: "Action Station Drills") 


[Text] 


Tore are two kinds of training 


for navel ship personnel—spe- 
ciality and action station drills 


responding to their appointments. 
The training may consist 


The purpose of the training is to de- 
velop the personnel’s practical 
skills in performing the servicing of 
weapons in eccordance with the 
station bill. The training takes plece 


under different conditions (dark- 

ness, with the ship listing or down 

by the bow ae f ng of 
re, 


staunchness, 
ral and psychological qualities. 
During the Great Patriotic War 
the crews of Soviet navel ships 
carried out uninterrupted combet 
training in spite of the difficult end 
tense situations. Intervals between 
cruises were used to work up wee- 
pons and equipment contro! at ec- 
tion stations. The skills acquired 
proved to be of utmost use in 
battle. For example, one day in 1943 
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& group of boasts and submarine 
chasers broke through to Tsemess- 
kaya Bay to land a force on the pier 
of the nazi-occupied port of No- 
vorossiisk. When approaching the 


ley and the bunk 


i 
; 
ra 
& 

zi 


fought the inflow- 
ing water, secured bulkheads, pump- 

out the water and repaired the 
damaged equipment while the ship 
was underway. The ship wes saved 
owing to the crew's excellent pro- 
fessional level and selfless actions. 
drills are carried 
out by teams, which may include 
men of different specialities. Ac- 
cording to the station bill, the gun 
and shell room team may include 
a mechanic, and the engine room 
team on @ mine sweeper or guided- 
missile boat may comprise, besides 
mechenics, an electrician and 4 
bilge engineer. 

As @ rule, the action station or 
command post commender conducts 
training in use of the action ste- 
tion equipment. An example of such 
training in the engine compartment 
is the switching over from one die- 





se|-generator set to the other. Train- 
ing can take place under different 
conditions, og. when the ship is 
berthed or underway af see, etc. 
The drills require @ consistent 
and ttreemiined system in the train- 
ing. First, @ sequence of actions is 
worked up to be followed by 
practising quick execution in order 
to bring the performance up to the 


stenderd requirements. Finally, the 
personne! is trained in developing 
endurance, i.e. the ability to per- 
form @ given achon as many times 
os )6required)=«6under§ complicated 
conditions. 

Standard requirements are brought 
to the personnel’s knowledge only 
after the sequence and scope of 
the operations heve been worked 
up. Premature information is likely 
to cause haste and violstion of the 
sequence of operetions. 

Transition from the simple to the 
compliceted is an important train- 
ing principle. in the beginning el! 
actions of the team are worked up 
stage-wise in simple conditions. 
When the instructor is convinced 
thet the ftreinees heave mastered 
simple techniques, he pesses over to 
more compliceted ones or to work- 
ing up the seme simple elements 
in more difficult conditions, e@.g. 
derkness, use of protective facili- 
hres, etc 

The relevent plen is drawn up for 
action station drill, It must contein 
the theme and the purpose of the 
training, as well as the list of ope- 
rations, stendards end narratives 
to be worked up. It must also spe- 
<ify the time of mastering eech ele- 
ment and the day of training. This 
olan is aporoved by the depeart- 
nent heed o by the chief of the 
service. 

This is how, for instance, the 
engine compertment personne! s 
drill on the theme ‘Securing Alt 
Bulkhead with Struts in the Event 
of Flooded Compartments” wes car- 
ried out. Securing the bulkheed is 
the primary operation of al! the 
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measures aimed at ensuring the 
ship's survivability. 
The instructor had drawn up the 
plan of the drill, stenderd + <1 
t time for installing one ; 
uring the entire eff bulkhead 
with ado, 
questions, end st of selety mee 
sures to be taken during the drill, 
The team's sequence end scope o! 
operations to ff @ strut onto the 
bulkheed were worked up with the 
ship docked. On @ signal from the 
watch crew the ection station per- 
sonne! arrived in the om - 
partment. The instructor iniorme 
ee. cans ae 
trains purpose. crows : 
tion om drawn to the fact thet 
flooding of the aff compartments 


artments. it should be borne 
in mind that the aff bulkheed is 
constantly subjected to hydrostetic 
pressure, because the waterline runs 
below the compartment. in the 
event of flooding of the aft com- 
partments the ship will sink deeper 


end the pressure will inci. «se. If 
the bulkhead is deformed, i wil! 
give way under the weter pressure. 
bulge out end burst. To avoid this. 
the bulkheed should be secured 
with aedjusteble mete! and wooden 
struts, one strut being used for 2-4 
squere metres of bulkheed. 


to fit @ board at the required place 
on the bulkhead, the strut beino 
cropped ageinst the latter and 
fastened with wedges The opere- 
tion wes performed by pairs of 
trainees, one efter another. The 
rest of the personne! watched thei: 
comredes’ actions. At the end o! 
the training the instructor pointed 
out the mistekes made and de 
monstreated the correct wey of 
hendiing the meliet when wedging 
the strut. 

The drill ended in ae critique 
during which the instructor drew 
attention to the shortcomings and 
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commended those who hed distin 
guished themselve. 

A combat bulle in issued at the 
end of the drill told about the re 
sults of the training and the reso- 
lute and competent actions of young 
mechanics. 

The training conditions were qra- 
dually made more complicated. Ge- 
neral and then emergency lighting 
wes turned off in the compartments. 
the seamen working with the use 
of only portable emergency lamps. 
The efforts of the action station's 
commander and crew were not in 
vain. The personne!’s high combat 
training standard was of great as- 
sistance at exercises and on long 
cruises. 

Of greet significance are also ac- 
tions aimed at ensuring interchan- 
geability at action stations. They 
ere initially worked up with the 
ship anchored and then durina « 
cruise. Interchangeability training 
is generally combined with servic- 
ing of the action station equip- 
ment by incomplete crews. Simulta- 
neously, skills in rendering first 
sid to wounded and disabled sea- 
men are practised. 

The combet experience accumu- 
lated by the Soviet Navy during the 
Great Patriotic War and durine 
present-day cruises has shown tho! 
the ships’ crews must be ready to 

fulfil combat missions in the most 
difficult conditions. Proceeding from 
this, action station drilis involving 
maintenance of the materie| with 
partie! “damage” and “failure” of 
weepons and equipment, committing 
of reserve facilities to action, ser- 
vicing of action stations in a storm 
and with the enemy resorting to ra- 
dio jamming, switchover from auto- 
metic to 1..anuel contro! of weapons 
end equipment are held when the 
ship is underway at sea. Each train- 
ing period of this kind is thoroughly 
prepered and practised first at 
base end then at sea. Al! safety 
measures are taken to prevent ac- 
tue! failure of the equipment o: any 
other emergency situation likely to 
reduce the ship's combat readiness. 





NAVAL FORCES 


DAMAGE CONTROL TRAINING 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 2, Feb 80 pp 36-37 


[Article by Capt lst Rank S, Litvinov: 


[Text] 


nacold eutumn morning in 
1942 nazi aircrelt appeered 
unexpectediy from behind clouds 
over the see and aettecked « patro! 
boat, The seamen met the enemy 
with cannon and machine-gun fire. 
The splashes of bullets, shelis and 
bombs gredually drew closer around 
the ship. Glass on the bridge was 
smashed to smithereens, jagged ho- 
les appeared al! over the deck and 
@ fire broke out. One shel! pierced 
the boat's side, mortally wounding 
the mechenic, while another hit the 
engines. As @ result, the boet los! 
way and manoeuvrability. Neverthe- 
less it continued fighting the enemy. 
Overcoming the excruciating 
pain, the mechanic began stopping 
the holes with wooden plugs. The 
engineer, wounded in both legs, 
lay on the floor repsiring the en- 
gine. The sailors lost no time in 
seizing fire-ertinguishers and start- 
ing to put sut the fire which was 
creeping up to the depth cherges. 
One of the bomb hit the boat's 
stern. The seilors spered no pains 
to contro! the damage, plugging nu- 
merous holes end making fast the 
dislodged aft bulkhead. The boat 
wes saved end Soviet fighter plenes 
which ceme to the seamen's res- 
cue dispersed the enemy aircraft. 
The Soviet seamen emerged vic- 
torious due te their high proficien- 
cy and heroic ections. 
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"Damage Control on a Ship") 


in fighting st see @ ship may 
sustein verious damage. On cruises 
in complicated weather and nav'- 
gational conditions it may catch fire 
or be holed, its weapons may be 
put out of action. 

The Soviet Navy has worked out 
a whole complex of damage contro! 
measures to be teken to ensure « 
ship's survivability end restoration 
of lost fighting efficiency. Russian 
and Soviet admirals and scientists 
made no smal! contribution to evolv- 
ing methods and means for ensuring 
the ship's survivability. A wealth of 
experience in this field was accu- 
mulated in the battles of the Great 
Patriotic Wer end in the post-war 
period. 

Along with the crew's excellent 
professions! level and knowledge, 
the personne!l’s morsle and readi- 
ness to discharge their service duty 
to the end play a great role in de- 
mage contro!|. Naval commanders 
pay perticular attention to the per- 
sonnel's training in damage contro! 
operations on smal! ships, e.g. 
guided-missile, motor-torpedo boats, 
gunboats, seaward patro! and anti- 
submarine ships, landing craft and 
coestal mine sweepers. The smal! 
number of crew members and the 
specifics of their service make high 
demands on the proficiency of each 
seaman, starshine and officer. On 
smal! ships it is particularly impor- 








tant to be able to use any means 
avaliable to ensure the ship's sur- 
vivability. The fate of the crew end 
of the ship itself on such craft, which 
usuelly operate et high speeds, 
often depends on the ability of 
each crew member to displey high 
skill in any situation, show ‘nitietive 
and teke competent deci: >>: inde- 
pendently. 

Demage contro! training is the 
most important component of the 
seamen's general combat training, 
its purpose being to enable the 
personne! to perform the necessary 
operations for ensuring the ship's 
survivability in any compliceted si- 
tuation, e.g. fire, darkness, smoke, 
steam or flooding. Neturally, success 
is inconceivable unless each crew 
member has e perfect knowledge of 
the ship's design, arrangement of 
the damage contro! facilities and 
the rules for using them. 


First the personnel work up pri- 
mary damege contro! measures, in- 
cluding fire and water fighting and 
eliminating damage and failures of 
weapons and equipment. Gradually, 
they go on to team-work within an 
action station. Damage contro! train- 
ing takes place in situations closely 
resembling real ones. 

The seamen work up their actions 
in @ storm, in pressurised compert- 
ments and with protective clothing 
on. Simulation of really complicated 
situations at exercises alwavs hes 
4 strong psychologicel impect on 
the trainees. This is particularly me- 
nifest when they have to take imme- 
diate and resolute action. Firm 
skills in damage control operations 
are acquired at lessons and exer- 
cises. The higher the personnel’s 
damage contro! skills, the stronger 
will be their moral and psychologi- 
ca! qualities enabling them to face 
any emergency. 

The training of the officers occu- 
pies & prominent plece in the gene- 
rai system of the personnel’s damage 
contro! training. Group exercises, 
emergency drills and actions at 
command posts enable the officers 
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to master personnel contro! methods 
and damage contro! techniques. Not 
only officers, but also mitchmans 
and stershinas on duty participate 
in this kind of training, for the fate 
of the ship may depend on a com- 
petent decision taken at the [irst 
moment of an accident. Special 
emphasis is laid on ensuring combat 
readiness of the main contro! room 
and engineering department me- 
noeuvring platform, i. e. the centres 
directing damage contro! __ ivity. 

In emergencies, contro, of the 
personne! scattered throughout the 
ship In different compartments can 
be exercised only by a competent 
well-trained officer, psychologically 
prepared for any critical situation. 

To epproximate exercises to situa- 
tions likely to occur in warfare, 
wide use is made in the navy of va- 
rious simulation facilities. This is 
done, however, after the personne! 
have learned to discharge their 
immediate duties et action stations 
and to take practical steps for en- 
suring the ship's survivability. In 
using these facilities, care should 
be taken to preciude actus! damage 
and accidents. Fire and water fight- 
ing techniques are worked up at 
special combat training stations nor- 
maily equipped on ships. which 
have been written off. This allows 
simulation of big fires, unexpected 
effects and complicated narratives 
during routine training and exerci- 
ses. 

Different simulation facilities are 
also essential for training on active 
ships. To simulate hull damage, for 
instance, a detachable piate with 
typical demage is secured to a spe- 
cial shield. 

Upper deck fires are simulated 
with the use of oakum or rags sa- 
turated with used oi! or diese! fuel 
and placed in metal trays. Obser- 
vance of the relevant safety measu- 
res allows the use of another train- 
ing aid — a “fire source” — which 
is really a peraffin-impregnated 
wood-fibre plate with holes and 
grooves housing an igniter and an 
electric primer. The ‘fire source” 
burns for 10-15 minutes. 
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To imitate explosions on ships, 
smoke-puff charges ere generally 
used, provided the volume of the 
room where they ere set off is at 
least 40 m’, Smoke-puff charges 
must not be opened or used in pre- 
mises where inflammabie materials 
ere kept; care should also be exer- 
cised to keep at a distance of at 
least 2-3 m from the set-off spot. 


To imitate black-out, use is msde 
of hand smoke grenades and smoke 
pots. One such grenade or pot is 
capeble of blecking out a 75- 
100 m’ space, with @ resulting vi- 
sibility of one metre if standard ii- 
lumination is used. 


Demage contro! is the concern of 
each crew member — missileman, 
signaiman, boetswain and meche- 
nic alike. Every one must be ready 
to put out a fire, plug holes and 
repeir damage. At action stations 
and command posts these operations 
are performed by the relevant crew 
members. In premises with no ac- 
tion stations or command posts, the 
ship's survivability is ensured by 
damage control parties of well-train- 
ed and experienced seamen and 
starshines of different specialities 


(mechanics, electricians, engineers 
and divers) possessing perfect know- 
ledge of all demage contro! methods 
and means and capable of working 
in tha most complicated conditions. 


Damage control demands a great 
deal of initiative on the part of 
the personnel, Having fulfilled his 
immediate duties, each crew member 
must help his comrade to speed up 
the repeir of the damage. Success 
in damage control largely depends 
on efficient organisation and high 
moral and combat qualities and dis- 
cipline. 

To put out a raging fire, stem 

inflow of water through a hole, 
witkly repair damage and pro- 
ceed with the cruise are challenges 
which can be coped with only by 
selfless and efficient seamen. Post- 
wa: experience of combat training 
on ships has convincingly proved 
thet properly orgenised damace 
contro! training of the personnel, 
excellent knowledge of weapons 
and equipment, their expertly hand!- 
ing, courage, resolve, firm ideologi- 
cal convictions and good team spi- 
rit have always been the main com- 
ponents of ships’ fighting efficiency. 
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OCISTICAL SERVICES AND SPECIAL TROOPS 
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eublished under che heading "Combat Training, by 


REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp <4-<6 


Col G. Ivanchenko: 


and sick. Logistical support piey: en excepto 
nally tm ortant role in eny bettie including detence. 


When on the Getensive bettelo jlogisthe subunits ere 


cated #! « somev het greater dis once from the forwerd 


ecoge then in @ offensive The tesks of providing mete 
re lechnice ood medce suppor to «@ beftelion ere cer- 
ed ou! by ) »opply pletoon (motor transport end edmi- 
nistratve sections) «@ reper shop end « medical eid ste- 

neste forces enc ‘ec fess ere Gepioyed in tecthce bet- 
alo og tic elements emmunition point, fuelling point, 
s poir’ and medics @#c fetior 


BATTALION AMMUNITION POINT (BAP) 


gersec * bes o' 6 'he motor trensport section 
eene: ‘endec supolyv the bettehon with aem- 
O xe? “c @ emmunitior pom «w usuely 

Sie r Ne 
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neecedc by fhe § pply commander its mission is 
'o receive armemen!, emmunition and ordenc’ supplied 
for the battalion, to orgeni.e their loading onto the batte- 
110m transport and to forwerd them to the compenies 


pietoor 


When the ermament has been received. it is immec e- 
ely delivered to the subunits. Trucks carrying ammun- 
hon are eccompenied by the compeny stershinas who re- 
ceive the appropriate instruction from thei commenders 


in @ defensive ection it is also advisable to establish 
cCOMpeny emmunition points which ere supplied with em- 
munition by fhe motor transport of the bettelion emmun- 
tron point. Deperding on the situation the ammunition 
for the pletoon fighting vehicles is brought either by 
transport or menvally by enmunition carriers This makes 
(| possible to increase the volume of supplies transport- 
ec anc to decrease the possibility of vehicles being de- 
meged by the enemy 

At the pettelion ammunition point the emmunition stock 
+ clessived enc kep! on vehicles in order to deliver 
to destination as pombe |' may e@lto be 
pertielly unioeded from the vehicles on the battalion com- 
mendes order subunits Bud up additions 
sccoroing ‘o the regiments! pien 
to be used to ‘orwerd the tupplies 

The bettaion 
emmunitior 


Qu ce ¥ es 


stocks and, 
pattaiion trensport is 
unused 
cherge:s 
oe':vers 


emmunition point eso 
nciuging spent certrage cases 
class\f@s anc checks the latter for salety a 
them to tne ordrence depo’ 


collects 
enc 
4 ther 
ed by 2-3 
load cartridge belt’ and megerzines 
and to clean antitank shell« of o1/ 


m a@citior ' 
pont mey be usec tc 


man soldiers the ammunition 





BATTALION FUELLING POINT (BFP) eu end ground observetion, that it ls located close to fuel 


and Gd inking water sources and is in good sanitery con- 
dition. 

Measures are taken to provide the men with het food 
three times @ day. If this proves impossible, they are fed 
twice, the rest of the daily ration being given in the form 
of herd concentrated food. 

Mot dishes are usually served to the men during lulls 
in the fighting. Field kitchens proceed to the company 
ration points, which must be located under cover and 
close fo the subunit battle formation. if necessary, these 


A ivelling pont « #lte based of the supply pletoon 
motor transport section (Sketch No. 2) and @ heeded by 
the section leader 
The betielion is supplied with fuel from the unit de 

pot or directly from the superior unit depot, On the in- 
struction of the deputy beftelion commender for techn- 
cal service fuel is recewed by the fvelling point officer 
and trenslerred to the bettelion fuelling trucks or to the 
companies to fuel their fighting vehicles 


Fighting vehicles are tvelled on the spot in battle for. 
mation during lulls in the lighting end meiniy of night, — 
attention being devoted es cially to fire prevention and 
camouflage. 


|| subunits ere likely to withdraw to elternete positions 
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~ Sketch No. 3 








 kitehens are sccompsnied by ‘oad guides sent out by the 


compeny starshines 

if the situation makes | possible to locate the ration 
point close to the forwerd edge oa piece with concesied 
approaches ‘or the platoons, food may be served to the 
men in their mess fins 

in most cases food is distributed » vacuum conteiners 
by food cerriers detailed from each platoon. Once « day 
compeny ration points ere supplied with breed, suger and 
cigarettes. 











possible, each vehicle is provided with « ‘vel reserve kept 
in containers. If necessary, berrels, cons or tanks of ‘vel 


are unioeded onto the ground. MEDICAL AID STATION 


BATTALION RATION POINT (BRP) The provision of medice!l support depends on the con- 


ditions in which the defensive +s assumed, on ‘he beftie 


This is orgenised on the bess of the supply pletoon 
administrative section (Sketch No 3), the section leader 
being its chef 

A ration point is usually located under cover in @ fo- 
rest, ravines or in houses remaining ntect. Field kitchens 
and motor vehicies are postioned depending on «@ tac- 
fica! situation and the actions of the units to be supplied. 
However, when selecting « site to ‘ocete « ration pont 
| « o@cetsery to make sure that 1 efferds good protec- 
‘on against enemy fire and reileble camouflege sgetast 
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formation. the degree to which the given eres is provided 
with engineer works, the length of the stay in the given 
aree and ts sanitery conditions. 

The medicel sid station is usually tet up io the batte- 
lion defence eres |! is positioned in « standard shelter or 
simply under cover at «a distance from the likely line o! 
the eremy mein attack or in the vicinity of he main eve- 
cuetion route in an area of difficult access (of enemy ‘arks 
(Sketch No 4) 
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Sketch No, 4 


A wide frontage and disposition in great depth make 
| necessary to provide medical support over a large ares 
and sometimes on seperate lines of advence, which nev 

fably involves great difficulties. To bring the sick end 
wounded to the medice! eid station, an embulence station 
4 established near the lirst-echelon subunits. It hes af its 
Goose! smeli-size ambulance personnel cerriers deteiled 
irom the regimental medica! eid station or an ambulance 


cor. |! is organised, in the first place, for the companies 
ioceled o! 6 great distance from the battalion medical eid 
station 

Wher prepering for « delensive ection medicel equip- 


men’ replenished end senitery end antiepidemic mee- 
sures are take» to clean the territory. Besides, senitery in- 
spection « carried out to see thal sanitery rules ere 
obeyed, esp ially when dealing with food end water 


sources 


At « bateiion medica eid station the sick and wound- 
ed are given the necessary medical sid in the embulen- 
ces end ther sent to the regimental medical aid station. 
\! ambulance transport « available, the casualties mey be 
evacuated to the regimental! medica! eid station directly 
trom the emouiaence stetion 


Should the enemy penetrate the defence erea, the chief 
of the battalion medica! aid station may chenge evecue- 
On routes by egreemen! with the regiments! medical of- 
cer end send the wounded either to @ neighbouring bet- 
telion medice! eid station or to the regiments! medicel 
aia stet on 


if the bettelion hes to withdraw. measures ere teken 
'o hasten the evacuetion of the wounded For this pur- 


pose subunits use al! ther aembulence transport end other 
vehicies 


ORGANISATION OF LOGISTIC SUPPO,. 


The Br COs decision and instructions on organising 
ogistic support form tne besis of logistics control. The 
priorities of log shic spereions depend on the mission es- 
signed the time evailebie and the obteining situetion 


However, © @hy Cate | « necessary to consider the evei- 
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ability of transport lecilities and of such material sup: 
plies @s ammunition, tvel end lood No well-grounded 
decision can be taken without overall appraisal of ones 
own capabilities and esceriaining the measures 10 be te 
ken by the superior unit logistic troops 

Ai one tectical exercise high skill in providing logiste 
support wes shown by Major Romedoyv, @ Mis Ini Bn com- 
mander. On the “Rally” signal the battalion heeded for 
the designated erea and took up delensive positions as- 
suming two-echelon formation. its medical aid station was 
se! up behind the first echelon, in @ smal! ravine, the 
rest of its logistic elements being located behind the se- 
cond echelon. 


Acting in agreement with his deputy for logistics the 
Bn CO first sent the ammunition from the stock delivered 
by the regimente! transport to the artillery positions and 
to the emmunition point of the second echelon company. 
The rest of the ammunition was delivered to the bette. 
lon ammun tion point. 


The ammunition supplied by the battalion trensport to 
the emmunition pomnts of the first echelon companies was 
then handed over to the pletoon ammunition cerriers 


By the end of the first dey of “bettie” regimental mo- 
tor trensport delivered fue! to the battalion fuelling pont. 
Then it wes partially transferred to the bettalion fuelling 
vehicles, the remainder being supplied to the first-eche- 
lon company. Afierwards, mainiy at nigh! tuelling velic- 
les refuelied e!! the battalion vehicles. 


in his instructions on food supply Captain Pleskechyov, 
bettalion chie! of staff, specified both the subunits and 
the number of personnel to be serviced by each feild 
kitchen, the time and priority of food delivery. The right- 
flank and second echelon companies were given food in 
mess tins while ‘he left-flen. company, whose defensive 
position hed no concealed approeches to its bettie forme- 
tions, was supplied with food in vecuum containers deli- 
vered by food carriers. 


The etteched senitery trenspor! and the ambulance od- 
venced closer to the company battle formations During 
the exercise the Bn CO wes given nerretives in which 
the number of “wounded” was specified. The cesuelties 
of the first echelon compenies were brough! to the bat- 
talion medice! aid station, where they were exemined by 
& surgeon's assistant, given the necessery eid and then 
evecusted to the regiments! medica! aid station and those 
of the second echelon were brough! directly fo fhe re- 
gimenta! medical eid station 

The precise and skilful actions of the logistic spece- 
lists promoted success 


Now logistic units ere provided with modern equip- 
ment which enebles them io supply subunits quickly with 
fue! end emmunition prepere meels quickly end render 
medice! aid without deley However to realise these cos- 
sibilities, logistics personne! must be well traned ood 
skilfully controlied 


1, 1981 
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YALTA CONFERENCE RESULTS REVIEWED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 80 pp 36-38 


larticle, under the heading "Military History", by N, Glagolev, cand 
‘Historic Example of Cooperation (On the 


Yalta Conference)"') 


(Text ] 


hirty-five years ego, while the guns of the 
Second World Wer were stil! firing, the 
heads of state and government of the USSR, USA 
and Great Britain met at Yalte, a town on the 
Biack Sea coast of the Crimea, to discuss postwer 
arrangements. The Yalta Conference held from 
February 4 to 11, 1945, was the culminating point 
in cooperation between the Big Three at the end 
of the war. Together with the Potsdam Conference 
held five months later (from July 17 to August 2, 
1945) it laid the foundation for a sound postwar 
settliement in Europe. Its success convincingly 
showed that the doctrine of peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems wes practi- 
cable and viable. 

That was the Soviet Union's appraise! o the re- 
sults of the Yalta Conference. However, in the 
West they were an object of vicious attacks after 
the war. In the USA the promoters of the cold war 
even produced the concept of « ‘betrayal at Yal- 
ta.” Its purpose was to discredit the idea of coope- 
ration between states belonging to different socio- 
economic systems. Only recently did an objec- 
tive appraisals of the Yalte Conference begin to 
appeer in the USA. D. Clemens, US political scien- 
fist, writes: 

‘In retrospect we see 6 diplomatic encounter 
in which all sides, not without misgivings end 
harsh words, struggled to achieve their aims, but 
en encounter in which they prized agreement by 
traditional negotiation as preferable to unilateral 
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action which might undermine international sta- 
bility. Herein lies the meaning of the Yalta agree- 
ments, which provided an alternative to a ‘Cold 
War.’ “ 


Today international relations are witnessing 
intense le for consolidation and further de- 
velopment of détente. in this context the expe- 
rience of cooperation between the great powers 
in the Second World War acquires especially 
great practical importance. What did the Yalta 
Conference show! What are its lessons? 

The conference started with discussions on mi- 


litary questions. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wins- 
ton Churchill expressed profound gratitude to the 
Soviet Government for the offensive it hac launch- 
ed in January 1945 well in advance of the ori- 
ginal plans. |t proved to be a victorious offensive 
'n the direction of Warsaw-Berlin, which eased 
the p~ ition of the Allied forces in the West after 
the ay had penetrated their front i) the Ar- 
dennes. J. V. Stalin remarked in reply that this 
was “living up fo a comradely duty.” 

Then the leeders of the three powers examined 
political questions. |n d) -ssing the German ques- 
tion the leaders of | »A and Great Britain 
maintained that Germany should be dismember- 
ed. They regarded this measure as a most radical 
reans for fightino their rival — German mono- 
poly capital. However, the Soviet delegation did 
not approve of the Anglo-American proposal it 
rejected the policy of revenge, national humilie- 





tion and oppression of the German people. 

The participants in the conference decided to 
occupy nazi Germany with Allied forces after its 
armed forces were routed, }hey made it cleer thet 
they demanded Germany's unconditional surren- 
der. |} was to be turned into a demilitarised, de- 
mocratic and peece-loving state. The Allies deciar- 
ed that their unswerving aim was to destroy Ger- 
men militarism and nezism and to guarentee that 
Germany should never egain be in @ position to 
violate the peace of the whole world. At the ne- 
gotiation table the question of the occupation 
rones in Germany for Allied forces was settled. 
2. Willis. an Amerncen historian, wrote in this 
connection thet the British and Americans regerd- 
ed the agreement on the zones es abdication on 
the part of the Russians, beceuse everybody be- 
lieved that by the end of the wer the Red Army 
would reach the Rhine. 


The documents of the Yehe Conference reveal 
that es its participants approached agreed deci- 


sions they were divided by differences which 
ra sometimes quite substantial. For instence, 
.ucn differences manifested themselves in the 


curse of the discussions on the so-called “Polish 
westion.” The attempts of the Western Allies to 
force on the Polish people the Polish government 
» London failed. It was decided thet the Allies 
would recognise the Provisional National Polish 
Government, provided it was reorganised. . 
The participants in the conference reached fi- 
nal agreement on the Soviet Union's entry into 
the war against Japan, the last of nazi Germa- 
ny’s allies. The USSR was to open hostilities two- 
three months after the cessation of military ope- 
rations in Europe. Numerous materials published 
n the West in later years show that the USA and 
Greet Britain attached tremendous importance to 
this question. General Douglas MacArthur, Com- 
meander of the US Armed Forces in the Pacific, 
sisted with Washington to apply every effort to 
set Russia to enter the wer against Japan before 
the American offensive 
MH. Stimson. US Secretary of War, estimated that 
stherwise the American josses would run into @ 
jon officers and men. General MacArthur be- 
eved thet to rout Japen at least 60 Soviet divi- 
$ would “ave ‘eke part in the operations. 
\ agreeing to enter the war against Japen the 
‘iy aim the Soviet Union pursued was to hasten 
the war, to cut |osses and bring univer- 
$4) peace sooner 
The VYaita “orlerence adopted a decision on 
he creetio ted Nations Orgenisation 
N) anda “ounci! as 6 permanent bouy 


the end 


of the latter. It approved a "Declaration on Libe- 
rated Europe.” In it the Allied powers announced 
their intention to coordinate their actions in the 
solution of the political and economic problems 
confronting liberated Europe. The governments 
of the Big Three recognised the need to oradi- 
cate the last remnants of fascism in the liberated 
countries and to create democratic institutions in 
keeping with the desires of the peoples. 

The Teheran (November 28-December |, 1943), 
Yalta and Potsdam Conferences of the heads of 
state and government of the three great powers 
of the Anti-Hitler Coalition were of great interne- 
tonal importance. They were further manifesta- 
tions of Lenin's wise concept of peaceful coexis- 
tence, which has been the cornerstone of Soviet 
foreign policy since the birth of the Soviet state. 


As fer as the Soviet Union was concerned co- 
operation with the Western powers logically flow- 
ed from its fundamental propositions of foreign 
policy. In contrast to this, the other members of 
the Anti-Hitler Coalition, above all the USA, had 
to depart to a certain degree from established 
anti-Soviet ideas. 


From October 1917 the policy of the US ruling 
circles was an anti-Soviet policy. Its purpose was 
to weaken and destroy the world’s first socialist 
state. This policy was accompanied by slanderous 
propaganda campaigns about a ‘communist 
threat,’ “Soviet aggressive plans” and the like. 
Such a policy proceeded from the concept that 
brute force was the only effective means to dea! 
with the USSR. 


Elements of a new American approach towards 
the USSR first manifested themselves after Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was elected President of the USA 
in 1932 and subsequent official recognition of the 
Soviet Union in November 1933. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt realised tt.at the USSR was a mighty power. 
Without its participation no cardinal international 
problems could be solved. That was why he fa- 
voured the establishment of Soviet-American 
cooperation. 


The whole history of the Anti-Hitler Coalition 
showed that only joint efforts of the Big Three 
could ensure the solution of cardinal questions in 
the struggle against the aggressors and lay the 
foundation for postwar peace and a system of in- 
ternational security. 't is worth noting that the par- 
ties to the Yaita Conference l\aid special emphasis 
on the decisive role of three-power unity both in 
pursuing the war and in organising the peace 


The joint statement of the three heads of govern- 
ment on the results of the conference devoted a 








special section to the idea of unity. It expressed 
their resolve to preserve and strengthen i» the 
forthcoming period of peace the inity of aims 
and action which made possible and urdoubtable 
victory in the present war. Only continued and 
pours cooperation and understanding between 

e@ three countries and between ai| peace-loving 
peoples, the statement pointed out, would help 
realise mankind's supreme desire — a firm and 
lasting peace. 


Addressing US Congress on the results of the 
Yalta Conference President Roosevelt underscor 
ed that a big step torward had been made along 
the road to international peace, and expressed 
his hope that the conference in the Crimea would 
mark a turning point in the history of the USA 
and, hence, .n the history of the world. 


However, {hese hopes were not destined to be 
realised. After Franklin D. Roosevelt's death in 
April 1945 there was a sharp turn towards rabid 
anti-Soviet policy. With Winston Churchill as their 
mouthpiece the West proclaimed and then un- 
folded the cold war. They began to prepare for 
aggression against the USSR and other socialist 
countries. As early as 1949 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the USA produced a plan for war ageinst 
the USSR under the code name of Dropshot. This 
plan provided for dropping atom bombs on the 
USSR's big cities and industrial centres, and sub- 
sequent occupation of its territory. 

The US ruling circles again began to deal with 
the USSR from a “position of strength.” This po- 
licy manifested itself in various aggressive mili- 
tary-political doctrines, such as the doctrine of 
‘contanment,” “massive retaliation,” and ‘fle 
x ble response.” Actually these doctrines reflect- 
ed the desire of the US ruling circles to achieve 
world domination. They egain < culated the 
myth of e ‘Soviet threat 

Late in the 1970s an important government do- 
cument setting forth America’s ™ itary-political 
strategy was published in the USA Document 
NSC-68 was edopted by the National Security 
Council in 1950. |* embodied ‘he views and 
idees of the most ecoressive US circles. it ces- 


“ es : We ,. * a as : 
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cribed the USSR as the USA's total enemy, It stat- 
ed that confrontation with the USSR was inevit- 
able until changes occurred in the character of the 
Soviet system. The document proposed to carry 
out an intensive re-ermament programme to en- 
able the USA to exert pressure on the Soviet 
Union from a position of strength. It provided 
also for other methods of exerting pressure on 
the USSR and other countries of the socialist com- 
munity, including psychological warfare, a trade 
blockade, and ‘economic attrition.” 


Though imperialism resorted to these methods 
in the 1940s, 50s and 60s, it failed to achieve the 
results it desired. The USSR and the other count- 
ries of the socialist community made impressive 
achievements in economic and cultural progress 
and in building up their defence capacity. The 
USSR persistently conducted a peaceful! foreign 
policy, which enjoyed the support of al! progres- 
sive mankind. The colonial system of imperialism 
collapsed. The peoples stepped up their fight for 
social emancipation. The balance of world forces 
underwent a radical change in favour c! socialism. 
The defeat of the US aggression in Vietnam 
clearly testified that the imperialist line of using 
military force to settle international problems 
was absolutely hopeless. 


In this context a new tendency began to mani- 
fest itself in US foreign policy in the early 1970s, 
the tendency to settle disputes with the USSR 
through talks. That this line was feasible had been 
proved by the practical work of the Anti-Hitler 
Coalition in the Second World War. 


Thanks to the efforts of the Soviet Union, the 
sccialist countries and other progressive forces a 
definite relaxation of international tensions has 
set in. However, certain forces are actively fan- 
ning the hackneyed myth of a “Soviet mi’ ‘tary 
threat” and “Soviet hegemonism."’ These forces 
are trying to bring back the days of the cold war. 
They oppose ali concrete measures designed to 
promote détente. To guarantee peace and secu- 
rity of peoples it is necessary to fight against 
these forces and to expose their plans and intri- 
gves 
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ELICOPTER RECONNALSSANCE 


M ~ J SOUT! 


[Article by 


ne saluretion of units and formations of the 
1G torces with modern armament and equipment 
systems has drastically enhanced their combat ca- 
pabilities, the spatial scope and dynamics of an 
sil-arms battle. This, in turn, has led to an increase 
n the volume of information on the enemy and 
terrain indispensable for an all-arms commander 
to take @ substantiated decision and to exercise 
firm and flexible control over troops and mate- 
rie. 


Proceeding from this, an increasing role in ful- 
‘illing reconnaissance missions is assigned to he- 
‘copters. To obtain data essential for an all-arms 
commander, foreign armies widely use specially 
designed light-weight sniall-size helicopters, high- 
'y manoeuvrable both in the air and on land, 
equipped with various armament systems. Ana- 
lysis of the experience of local wars and exerci- 
ses has shown that such rotary-wing machines 
can be based on tiny and unorgani.ed patches of 
and mmediately behind the battle formations of 
irst- and second-echelon units. Helicopters make 
effective use of accidents of the terrai ‘or a co- 
ered approach to the objective . \noitred, 
ow a thorough inspect.on of designated areas, 
etection of small targets and successful fuifil- 
ant of reconnaissance missions by the method of 
drawing fire on oneself 
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"Nelicopter Reconnaissance") 


Taking this into acc sunt, units and formations in 
foreign armies continue to build up the number 
of light reconnaissance helicopters. Research is 
being carried out to develop machines possass- 
ing still higher manoeuvrability and survivability, 
capable of fulfilling combat missions in complicat- 
ed weather conditions both by day and by night, 
quickly transmitting exact data on the enemy, 
landing reconnaissance and sabotage parties and 
subsequently evacuating them. 

it is intended to provide new helicopters with 
highly sensitive reconnaissance instruments, in- 
frared lateral and front view stations, computers 
and efficient radio facilities for detecting a target 
and warning of its approach. To extend the depth 
of air reconnaissance, new helicopters are envi- 
saged carrying a side-looking radar. Work is aiso 
being carried out to develop sing/e-seat collap- 
sible helicopters for use as “light air scouts.” One 
version of such flying machine is said to weigh 
118 kg (maximum take-off weight is 250 kg), and 
to have a range of nearly 400 km and a cruising 
speed of about 140 km/h. A few dozen armed 
scouts, each provided with such a machine, can 
be airlifted to a designeted area by a troop-car- 
rying helicopter and return to base independently 
after fulfilling their missions. 

At the present time the most typical combe’ .e- 
conneissance missions cerried out with the use c! 
helicopters are: obtaining information on the 





enemy menpower and materiel used in different 
kinds of fighting, including nuclear weapons, the 
air delences of h—. artillery, control posts; 
disclosing the enemy grouping, ascertaining the 
layout and engineering organisation of detence 
lines and zones, the location and activities of the 
reserves, particularly armoured subunits and units; 
examining the condition of ground communicea- 
tions and the nature of the terrain in the directions 
of the friendly and enemy actions; revealing con- 
tamination areas and zones, road biocks and 
flooded areas; carrying out target designation 
and fire adjustment. 

During an offensive helicopter reconneissance 
is effected primarily in the interests of subunits 
acting in the direction of the main blow, its pur- 
pose being to obtain the information necessary 
for the commander to take a timely decision in 
order to secure the required rate of advance and 
to fulfil the combat mission in the assigned time. 

During the breskthrough of enemy defences re- 
connaissance >elicopters establish the direction 
of the advance, likely deployment lines and di- 
rections of counterattacks by the enemy reserve, 
favourable directions of advance and lines for 
committing friendly second echelons and reserves 
to action. In the even! of an airbor:.e landing, re- 
connaissance helicopters collect data on the con- 
ditions of helicopier flight and landing on the de- 


signated grounds, on the enemy AA defences 
along the flight routes and in the landing area, on 
the location and nature of antilanding obstacles, 
and the location and rature of combat actions of 
subunits deteiled to fight invasion forces. 

in crossing water barriers, reconnaissance heli- 
copters obtain information on the nature of the 
river, its depth, speed of the current and type of 
bed and banks. They also select favourable ap- 
proaches to crossing areas, establish departure 
lines and zones, composition of enemy groupings 
nature of actions and presence of defensive ins- 
tallations on the near and far banks. When ac- 
vance parties are sent out, helicopters select the 
mos? favourable rovtes of movement, detect obs- 
tacles on the route, establish the degree of pas- 
sability of broken-country sectors, availability, \o- 
cation and condition of bridges and other impor- 
tent tactical installations and engineer construc- 
tions. Simultaneously with route reconnaissance, 
helicopters reconnoitre the enemy before the 


front line and on the flanks, disclose obstacies and 
routes for bypess ng them. and also enemy-free 
sectors of the terrain 

in anticipation of a meeting engagement, and 
when pursu ng the enemy or withdraw ng, recon- 
s assigned the following missions: to 


neissance 


disclose quickly the concept of the enemy's ac- 
tions, choose the most rational direction of the 
main effort, favourable deployment lines = for 
march security elements and for the main forces, 
artillery fire positions and location of cartro! 
posts. In fulfilling these missions, helicopters 
carry out efficient reconnaissance of the enemy on 
the flanks and in the gaps between units acting in 
different directions and isolated from the main 
forces, and also before their front line and in the 
rear. 

Being capable of examining vast areas in a 
short time, helicopters quickly disclose various 
obstacies, e.g. road blocks, antitank ditches and 
dragon teeth and even mine fieids if provided 
with the necessary equipment. 

In detence, helicopter reconnaissance is carri- 
ed out for uninterrupted observation of the ene- 
my's actions and to disclose changes in the com- 
position of his manpower and equipment. When 
the enemy units begin advancing for the attack, 
reconnaissance helicopters 2 used to disclose 
positions and lines on whici; enemy nuclear and 
conventional weapons and first-echelon subunits 
are deployed, and to designate targets to friend- 
ly fire weapons, including combat helicopters. 
Much attention is given to determining the take- 
off time, flight routes, composition and landing 
areas of enemy landing forces and the actions of 
his combat helicopters. 

The methods of helicopter reconnaissance are 
being constantly improved. They depend on the 


equipment carried, the nature of missions and 
conditions of their fulfilment. Visual observation, 
photography, reconnaissance in force with drop- 
ping of specially-trained groups and the like, are 
finding particularly wide application. 

To conduct observation from friendly territory, 
helicopters are expected to climb to a consider- 
able altitudes. An altitude of 1,000-1,500 m in good 
visibility conditions is said to allow antitank dit- 
ches, trenches and personnel trenches to be 
thoroughly examined at a distance of 6-8 km, and 
firing artille ~ batteries, and motorised infantry 
and tank columns at 15-20 km 

In the vicinity of the forward edge or above 
enemy-occupied areas, chservation from low al- 
titudes is preferable, as a rule. it is effected by 
the helicopter crew or the all-arms commander 
it is assumed that in the latter case the commande, 
has the possibility to estimate the situation quick- 
ly, in particular to evaluate the losses sustained 
by the belligerents and other results of the battle 
and to issue relevant orders after specifying the 
Mission 








Helicopters seni out towards the flanks in the 
gaps between battle formations operate in pairs. 
They can move by “leaps” from one shelter to 
another, covering each other as they do so. Ob- 
servation data are either transmitted immediately 
or reported personally after landing. 

When a mission is performed by a pair of re- 
connaissance helicopters, one of them is the lee- 
der and the other the trailer. The former effects 
active reconnaissance and the latter covers the 
leader's actions, following him at a distance of 
100-150 m to be able to watch the situation in 
the zone of the leader's actions and at the same 
time to avoid heavy fire from the ground at the 
‘rst helicopter. If necessary, helicopters hover 
over the targel, determine its position and call 
out combat helicopters or airplanes to attack if. 

Reconnaissance helicopters photograph objec- 
tives by taking mainly oblique pictures. The ob- 
jectives phctographed may include defensive po- 
sitions, engineer obstacles, and also likely cros- 
sing areas and routes of movement. The depth of 
oblique eerial photography from an altitude of 
2,000 m may reach 10 km and even more. 

Experiments have confirmed the efficiency of 
electronic helicopter reconnaissance. Modernised 
radio aids and methods of using them are being 
constantly developed. These are aimed at ensur- 
ing reliability of navigation, timely detection of 
ground ard air targets and warning of any air 
enemy. TV cameras installed on helicopters trans- 
mit stable images to control post TVs over 50 km 
away. 

Foreign armies practise helicopter reconnais- 
sance in force by the method of drawing fire on 
onesel!. This method is of part cular importance 


in preparing for and carrying out airlifting opera- 
tions. Reconnaissance helicopters are assigned 
the mission of disclosing in time any enemy 
groupings on the flight route and in the combet 
area, determining the location of AA weapons 
and probable bypass routes, finding out the de- 
gree to which they are put out of action by artil- 
lery and air strikes, specifying accidents o/ the 
terrain and vegetation on the flight route and in 
the c~.nbet area. 


In such cases the reconnaissance is generally 
carried out by two reconnaissance and two com- 
bat helicopters. The former hedgehop to draw 
tire on themselves, the latter fly 10-i2 m above 
and behind them and attack the tergets detected. 

Landing of reconnaissance parties is envisaged 
in all kinds of combat operations. These parties 
can inspect the terrain from the air with the he- 
licopters flying at a low altitude and speed, or 
when dismounted after landing. The flight, land- 
ing and examining of an area are covered by com- 
bat helicopters. if necessary, reconnaissance par- 
ties can be supported by artillery and tactical 
aviation. If combat operations other than airlift- 
ing ere executed, the principal mission of such 
parties, called long-range reconnaissance patrols 
abroad, is detecting the enemy and not fighting 
a battle. Therefore, provision is made for them to 
be able to observe the designated area for seve- 
ral days. 

Much importance is attached to using helicop- 
ters for night reconnaissance. To this end, special 
equipment is being developed and crews and 
special groups trained. 

For reconnaissance purposes, in most punitive 
operations the American interventionists used 
combat helicopters jointly with army aviation 
combat aircraft. One plane would fly at an altitude 
of 500 m searching for the target with the use of 
infrared devices, while another, flying 500 m be- 
hind, would illuminate the detected targets with 
flares. At the same time, two combat helicopters 
flew at the same distance at low altitude and fired 
at the targets. 

US air mobile divisions which took part in the 
aggression in Indochina also formed special 
groups for night reconnaissance operations. Each 
group comprised two helicopters provided with 
night vision devices and searchlights. 

Thus, practice has confirmed the high efficiency 
and significance of helicopters as a means of solv- 
ing diverse reconnaissance tasks in an all-arms 
battle. 

Used in combin ..on with other ilying vehicles 
and ground reconnaissance, they are believed to 
be capable of providing an all-arms commander 
quickly with fairly authentic information indisoen- 
sable for taking timely and well-grounded deci- 
sions in a fluid situation over a vast area 
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FOREIGN COMBAT DLVERS 


lst Rank A. 


n the morning of December 19. 
1941, the British Med. errenean Fleet 
suffered » devastating blow end thus 
lost its supremacy at sea for « long 
ime 


The biow wes ttruck by six ite 
lan underweter saboteurs. They 
were delivered by suomerine to the 
entrance of the Alexandria herbour 
and from there they rode astride 
special guided torpedoes. After ap- 
proeching the ships ‘he seboteurs at- 
tached 300-kg high-explosive bombs 
to thew hulls and switched on the 
fuse clockwork. 


The first piller of weter rose sud- 
denly neer the beatiieshio “Valiant.” 
The thunder of the explosion rolled 
over the quiet morning herbour. A 
few minutes later 4 similer oiller of 
weter rose by the side of the batiie- 
thio “Queen Elizabeth.” Soon «4 
power'ul explosion sounded neer 4 
big fenker Ail ground wes enveiop- 
ed - ‘lames end imoxe as ‘he oO! 
‘Ne w ter 


burnt on ‘re surtece of 


Both shots sank 9 shellow weer. it 


took several months 'o raite and re 


per them 

All *e stadote were cano'urec 
but ‘he, head maregec ‘o do ‘heir 
=) « 

Following ‘he faiiens exempie 
the British Amercer. German end 
japenete ~4v 4s Dbeoen fo use ur 
Serweter saboreurt “owever m+, 


“ed hat tor- 


pedco-mounted ove of 


‘ary ooeretiors 1’ 
‘o mer 
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tion frogmen) moved at 4 low speed. 
their range was email and they were 
highly vulnerable. in this connection 
some coun'ries begen 
midget submarines 

On September 22, 1943, two such 
submarines penetrated 4 weii-querd- 
ed Norwegian fjord and the crews 
set four charges (weighing «4 tote! 
of 8 tons) under the hull of the Ge: 
man battleshio “Tiroitz.” Seriously 
demaged by the explosion the ship 
could not be out in operation fill 
Aor'| 1944, 

On july 31, 1945, two midget sub- 
meérines destroyed the Japanese cru:- 
ser “Takao” lying in the Singapore 
rerbour 

The US used underwater saboteurs 
exlensively Guring operetions in the 
Pacific. They took part in the land- 
ng operations on the Mersheill and 
Mariene slands. The role played by 
compel divers wet especielly 


to deve oo 


moor 
tant in the leudings o ‘he siands 
Enrwetok, .4ipan 4.0 Guem. On the 
aporoaeci es to Guem alone divers 
biew up nore then 600 landing obs- 
'ructions. “rogme contributed co 
wderably ‘o ‘he success'u! 


on Timan island and 


landing 
ar hh “Bele Pie 


easte -oart of Borreo Kalima 


‘an) “ere ceaer Balikpapen the A~me- 


‘can wiitery divers meade 'wo liane: 


Lalmost um wide eech) throug 
anding obdstuctions 

Sritith and American | tary 
vers were tet an moportant mi 
dur reper ator e arc 
mn Normandy Severs! weers Selfore 
he “Overiord operation cegar, r 


tery divers ""Oorougriy reco wneortrs 











the sea coast fo detect the landing 
obstruction system used by the ne- 
tis and aise 'o draw up depth and 
current charts. On June 6, 1944, the 
day of the landing, underwater sabo- 
‘eurs destroyed hundreds of landirg 
obstructions (steel nets, concrete 
blocks, efc), defused and destroyed 
thousands of antilanding mines. By 
the end of the day, in one sector 
they had made {3 lanes 100-150 m 
wide and merked them with buoys. 


Alter the end of the Second World 
War the Americans used military di- 
vers during their intervention in Ko- 
rea (1950-53). Gelore the Inchon 
landing operation (September 1950) 
up to a hundred underwater sabo- 
feurs examined the see bed, deter- 
mined the water deoth in the land- 
ng ereas and designated shallows 
and free channels with buoys. Be- 
fore the American landing in Won- 
san militery divers reconnoitred the 
see bed 1 ‘he ocort 'o remove bot- 
tom and anchored mines and ces- 
troved briages and tunnels. 


Uncerwarer sapotege teems were 
used by ‘he Americans from the very 
beginning of their aggression against 
the Demo-ratic Republic of Vietnam. 
They reconnoitred the soproeches 
'o ports and iandng sites, des- 
troying mines at the anchorages of 
the Seventh Fleet. Then they exe 
mined the coastal areas occupied by 
the natione’ liberation forces and 
carried out sabotege there 


n the traning of sadotege Grovcs 
the emeohass was on blowing up 
various nstail ations, ucderwater 
swimming, perechuting and no se ess 
cilling. in VY etnem military divers 
coersted © smell partes (5-9 
eon). They were texen to the enemy 
rear by speed sunches or boats with 
curboerd motors To avoid cetec- 
fon hey twam sshore urdcerwe'er 


srae@i underwater divers comcuc’= 
ed severa! sooerstions wih Amerc- 
an equiomert oo ‘978-79 on Leoe 
rete ‘errtory Alter dsemoer« og 
erved from launches they Dew 
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vO severe) smal! lishing vessels on 
der the pretea! that they were used 
to deliver weapons to the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, blew uo 4 
number of installations end commit- 
ted political assassinations. 

At present many foreign navies in- 
clude diver units According to the 
foreign press ir the mid-70s the US 
nevy hed five underwater sabotage 
jeems, eech composed of five ple- 
toons and totalling 16 officers and 
100 petty officers and seamen 

in peacetime small frogman sub- 
units operate as per! of the US Sixth 
and Seventh fieets 1 the Mediterre- 
nean and in the Western Pacific. in 
wertime frogmen usually operate in 
smal! groups (2-6 men) jointly with 
similar army and air force groups 


For underwater operations divers 
are provided with different types of 
shallow-water equipment. Depend- 
ing on the mission, this may inciude 
® breathing apperatus, @ diving suit, 
a mask, fins, survival gear, e depth 
geuge, @ diving compass, 4 water- 
proof watch, a flashlight and also 
sonar equipment, audio and ultre- 
shori-wave communication facilities 
underwater weapons and a demo! - 
tion set. 


The US navy uses sutomatic brea- 
thing apperatuses with closed, open 
and semi-closed cycies. in 4 closec- 
cycle epperetus the expired air goes 
first through the ebsorber to be freed 
of carbon dioxide end is then en- 
richec with oxygen to be used *sar 
for breathing. With this epperatus «a 
diver cen stey under water unob- 
erved for @ relatively long time Ar 


open-cycie apparatus operates or 
compressec vir (equalung) and an 
epperetu:s with a semi-closed cycie 
uses @ mixture of oxygen and nitro- 
gen 

Wet suits end rainsuits (with elec- 
trical heeting from storage batte- 
res wher used in cold waters) ore 
serve the wermin oo the weerers 
body and partially protect him from 
underwater explosion shocks 
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Survive! geer is an indispensable 
component of @ combat diver's 
equipment. lt is made of « rubberis- 
ed cloth and resembies a life jack- 
e! enabling the victim (wounded 
or unconscious) to emerge to the 
surface automatically observing de 
compression stops. 

Militery divers are armed with un- 
derwater rocket weapons pneumoe- 
tic pistols firing spikes to « distance 
of 10 m under water and 250 m in 
the air and with flat knives. Their 
demolition sets inciude specia! lim- 
pet mines and charges weighing 
from 3 kg to 300 kg. Clockwork 
fuses ere also extensively used. Fit- 
ted with antidisturbance devices, 
charges ere usually secured to the 
protruding parts of a ship with screw 
clamps and smal! charges with hold- 
ing magnets or specie! suction de- 
vices. 


As far back as the 60s-70s the US 
develiooec portable sonar equip- 
men! for underwater saboteurs to 
detec! mines. landing obstructions 
and so on. Provision was aiso mede 
for light and compect audio com- 
munication stations with en opere- 
tional range of 500 m 

Combs! divers ere delivered to 
the r destination by midge! subme- 
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rines to short distunces or military 
underweter transport from = which 
they surface through torpedo tubes 
or special chambers. Their delivery 
to and evacuation from the place o! 
operation can be effected either by 
multiplace underwater crafi or by 
single-place towboats. 

The American "Newsweek" mage- 
tine wrote that late in 1978 British 
designers hed developed a one- 
man submersible vehicie provided 
with four screws. |t was designed to 
submerge to a depth of 600 m and 
stay under water for 36 hours. 

According to foreign military spe- 
cialists well organised observation 
is effective against military divers 
and their underwater = vehicles. 
Among active countermeasures they 
include deoth charges, explosive 
cherges and mines which can be de- 
livered by various craft, mainly 
speed launches. An important ant- 
sabotage step is inspection of ships’ 
hulls and anchor chains, which 
makes it possible to detect and ren- 
der harmiess any limpet mines at- 
teched to them 

The attention of some foreign na- 
vies to the use of underwater sabo- 
teurs shows that they assign them an 
important role in aggression plans 
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VIEWS ON PRC, OT.ER DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Moscow SOVIET NiLITARY REVIEW in English No 1, Jan 81 pp 47-49 


(Article, published under the heading "International Affairs," 
(History), Professor: 


V. Krivtsov, D. Sc. 


Countries"] 
| Text | 


After the Second World War there appeared 
a large group of countries which received the 
name ‘developing.’ Most of them are situated in 
three basic regions — the Asian (32 states), Afri- 
can (51 states) and Latin American (30 states), the 
countries of each region having their peculiarities 
and specifics. 


At present, the problem of the developing 
countries in the world arena has become one of 
the most important and acute. This is due to the 
fact that they comprise the majority of the modern 
world’s sovereign states (over 110 out of 160); 
their total population exceeds the 2 billion mark, 
or 50 per cent of the entire world population; 
they account for almost 60 per cent of the earth's 
land mass and possess vast reserves of minerals 
and other scarce raw materials; in the world ex- 
port of mineral and agricultural raw materials the 
developing countries account for 30 per cent in 
24 types and for 80 per cent in 12 types. 


Yet the majority of developing counties are 
experiencing political, economic and social diffi- 
culties owing to the backwardness of the means 
of production, the agrarian, often monocultural 
economy, poverty, lack of capital and unemploy- 
ment. 

As to the relations of socialism and cepital.sm 
to the developing countries, these stands are dia- 
metrically opposed. Capitalism has historically 
been the ensiaver, oppressor and exploiter of 
these countries; it bears most of the responsibi- 
lity for their backwardness and the difficulties 


by 
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they are experiencing. On the other hand, the 
basic interests and goals of the socialist and the 
developing countries in the world arene are den- 
tical or very similar to one another. We are re- 
ferring to the struggle for peace, détente, just 
economic international relations, democracy and 
social progress. 


What is the policy of the People’s Republic of 
China vis-a-vis the developing countries? 

The main thrust in the PRC's policy toward the 
developing countries is to win them over to its 
side, to use them in the interests of its strategy 
and tactics and to include them in a global strug- 


gle in the world arena against the Soviet Union 
and the socialist community countries, for wor'd 
domination. 

There are grounds for supposing that the Chine- 
sw leadership staked on creating a system of sta- 
tes orientated in their development or the Maoist 
political and ideological 1 ode! first in Southeast 
Asia. The Chinese leadership began taking prac- 
tical measures aimed at realising this regional 
strategic design back in the early 50s, in a bid to 
place the national-liberation movements under ‘ts 
control by imposing the Chinese mode! of the 
revolutionary proces, on them. However, the 
Chinese leadership particularly stepped uo its ac- 
tivity here in the first half of the 60s. Peking dec- 
lared Southeast Asia a “hotbed of revolutionary 
storms” of the modern world, the centre of ‘‘a/l 
world contradictions.” 

The Maoist foreign policy strategy as regards 














the developing countries at this time was muirror- 
ed in the theory of struggle of the “world vii- 
lage” (Asian, African and Latin American states) 
against the “world town” (North America and 
Europe, including the Soviet Union) via the un- 
leashing of people's wars.” What is being refer- 
red to is the Chinese leadership's attempt to rea- 
lise its regional designs in Asie, where it planned 
a whole series of political actions, which, when 
carried out, were supposed to give Chine contro! 
over first Indonesia and then the other states of 
the subcontinent, and finally India. The Chinese 
leadership acted most vigorously in such count- 
ries as Malaysia, the Philippines, ndonesia, Burma 
and Thailand. Peking tried to unleash ‘peoples 
wars” in many of these countries, and crudely in- 
terfered in the internal affairs of Nepal, india, 
Ceylon, Laos and other states. 

Despite Peking’s tremendous efforts, however, 
this policy did not bring positive results. 

its failure dealt a blow to the Maoists’ plans i 
Asia. This did not, however, force the Chinese 
leadership to abandon its strategic aims in Asia, 
it merely compelled them to make certain chan- 
ges in them. 

The seventies marked a new stage in the PRC's 
foreign policy, one of open rapprochement with 
imperialism and other reactionary forces in the 
world arene. its policy toward the developing 
countries begen to be reshaped as well. Peking’s 
policy exhibited e growing tendency toward 
forming blocs with the most conservative, reac- 
tionary regimes in the developing countries, such 
as the governmems of Pinochet, Sedet and 
others. On the other hand, Maoist berracks-so- 
cialism was fully discredited in the 70s, which 
forced the Chinese leadership temporarily to re- 
train from propegendising the Chinese ‘mode!’ 
of socio-economic development in Asia, Alrice 
end Latin America. 

lt should be pointed out thet Chinese interest 
in the developing countries in the mid-70s grew 
also in view of the fact that the latter began acti- 
vely to demand that internatione: economic rele- 
tions be restructured and pressure brought to bea 
on the developed capitalist countries by rais 19 
prices on minerais and other commodities. Pe’ing 
drew the conclusion from this that the deve: .»- 
ing countries can exert a strong influence on the 
present-day economic and politica! order in the 
world, deprive the developed co: ofries of ‘‘re- 
sources” if need be and thus heve an extreme 


impact on the current world situation. in other 
words, the developing countries can change the 


economic weight of the developed countries in 
today's world, which, given China's huge man- 
power and natural resources would ensure its 
role as leader on the world stage. 


During the 70s substantial modifications were 
made in China's strategy with regard to the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Interme- 
diate strategic objectives were drawn up. This 
was done with due consideration of the present 
state and perspectives of the PRC's relations with 
the US and the developed capitalist countries of 
Europe, and Japan. 'n this respect the PRC's in- 
termediate strategy vis-avis the developing 
countries objectively serves the strategy and in- 
terests of imperialism. 


As to the intermediate goals of Peking's for- 
@ig" policy toward the developing countries at 
the present time, the mos! important of them boil 
down to the following: to turn China into the 
leader of the developing countries; to undermine 
friendship and cooperation with the USSR and 
the entire socialist community; to unite the dev- 
eloping countries in some ‘“antihegemonistic 
alliance’ headed by Chine and to dovetail this 
alliance with anti-Soviet alliances in the develop- 
ed capitalist countries; to support the political 
and military blocs of the imperialist countries of 
which several developing countries are members; 
to undermine the movement of the developing 
countries to safeguard peace and for détente and 
security; to drag the developing countries to the 
arms race and intensify their dependence on the 
PRC. 

The aforementioned § inturmediate = strategic 
goals of Peking as regerds the developing coun- 
tries attest to the fect that they partially or fully 
coincide with the objectives of the present-dey 
neocolonialist strategy of imperialism. Nor shoulc 
‘+ be forgotten that several of them were posed 
jointly by Peking and Washington strategists 
(such as the struggle egainst the USSR and the 
other socialist countries under the guise of the 
fight against hege.oonism). 

in an effort to facilitate the entrenchment of 
ts cominant influence in the developing coun- 
tries, Peking is broadcasting its readiness to ‘‘es- 
tavlish and develop relations with all countries 
on the basis of the five principles of peaceful 
<uexistence.” In reality, however, such statements 
are a tactical device aimed at calming the dev- 
eloping countries and reaching compromises and 
agreements with reactionary and nationalist re- 
gimes and circles. Such agreements are often 








concluded secretiy, as "hey are usually directed 
agers! revolutionary processes and social pro- 

, Mention shovid be meade in this regerd, 
OF example, of the egreemen! between Peking 
end Cairo on military end political cooperetion in 
Alrica against “Soviel-Cuben penetration” The 
PRC and Pakistan are also suspected of heaving 


reached an accord on joint egens! the 
revolutionary processes in Alghenittan end other 
Southeast Asian countres 

The Chinese leadership continues to use the 
insurgent movements | has mepired 
Burma, Thaviend end the Philippines, es | 
Pro-Maost G Oupings if indie, Nepal, Bangiedesh 
anc other countries a: @ vehicle jor exerting 
pressure on @ number of Southeast end South 
Asian countries. With the aid of these forces Pe- 


struggie . 
foreign pol ces —towerd suppor o/ 
the PRC's foreign policy course. A major role is 
played by Chinese emigres who often hold key 
positions » the economies of these countries. 


Propagende still | qures prominently emong the 
meens with which Chinese dipiomecy attempts 
to influence the developing countries It is aimed, 
on the one hend, et the inculcation of Chinese 
concepts end. on the other, at the discrediting 
of scientific socialism anc the Soviet Union. 


Although the slogens of struggie egeins! im- 
perielism, socialism, raciem and ronism continue 
10 have their plece o Chinese propegenda, *e- 
king s precticel ectvity convincingly ottests to the 
fact thet the policy of the Chinese leeders, the 
epproech to the vitel problems of the developing 
countries ere deeply e veriance with the funde- 
mental interests of the peoples s'-uggle for na- 
honel independence and soc 4! progress. 

The PRC relegates an important role to econo- 
me relations with the Geveloping countries. 
Trade with them began to rise rapidly in the 
early 70s, the PRC's exports growing approxime- 
tely twice as fast as (ts mports. Chine is cufting 
peck on economic aid, however. The eighties will 
witness the heightening of the importance of the 
economic factor in the PRC's relations with the 


ae yy WT] 
This is first of all, to the fact thet the Chi- 


nese lerdership has posited the task of turning 
the PRC nto @ militarily powerful stete by the 
yeer 2000. This 1s mpossible without mporting 
plents, equipment, machinery anu know-how. 


end ther 


TraGe with the Geveoping cou acquiring 
OACOPNIONG HENicence for the FAL, af ft Pro 
vides it wilh an opportunity to cover 4 large Dor 
tion of its deticit from trade with the developed 
cap taiist slates and fo obtain 4@ fumber of raw 
meterial commodities from the market of the de- 
ip countries, such a6 rubber, cotter, cop- 
eo 


pnosphetes 

Despite the fact that real poss oO lites for eco 
nome sure On the Geveioping countres by 
the PRC are somewhat | mited due to its own eco- 
nomic beckwerdnes, they sould ot be un 
derestimates. The Geveloping countries are 
being drawn more and more vigorously into the 
arms race, One of the primary reasons for ths 
proce»: is the neocoloneis! policy of pera 
em, which hopes to consolidate 's niivence ” 
the developing countries and weaken ther unity, 
as well a3 to draw more and more prolits from 
the arms trade. Not only did China support this 
imperialist policy in the 70s, it @iso took an active 
pert in i. in the 80s and 90s China can be e@x- 
pected to try to intensify militarsatic.. end e@s- 
calete the erms race in a number of develop ng 
countries which # apperent|y “opes to eventu- 
ally convert into a market for ts growing arms 
industry 

The PRC's rapprochement with the deveiopec 
cepiteiist countres and 8 concentration on 
the “four modernisations’ programme are crea'- 
ing @ number of new problems | Peking’s re's- 
tions with the developing countries. it s becom- 
ing increasingly clear thet rapprochement ber- 
ween the PRC and the developed capitas! count- 
ries is proceeding to a considerable Gegree at re 
expense of the interests of the Geveiopin« 
countries, which meant thet the PRC is sacrificing 
the interests of these countres for t% own Ge- 
velopment. This, of course, cennot but nfilvence 
the latter's relations with Peking. As s known, the 
economic end political contradictions between 
imperielism and the developing countries are in- 
creasingly exacerbating. 

Peking, however, 4 smoothing over heir Con. 
tradictions to the detriment of the cevelooing 
countries. 


in conclusion, « few words about the perspec- 
tives of the PRC's strategy in relation to the ce- 
veloping countries. in the global long term this 
course does not a-d cannot promise the results 
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Peking « staking on. The Chinese leaders wii! 
not be able to draw the developing countries 
into an active oa ageinst the Sowet Union 
and the other socials! countries; they will be 
even less successiul in forming an anti-Soviet 
front in the world erena. Nor will Peking be abie 
to realise its plans On @ regional bess, insolar as 
the foreign policy course of ‘he PRC and itt 
strategy and tactics vis-e-vis Asa, Alnca and Va 
tin Amernca purtue chauvinistic, hegemonistc 

and run counter to the fundamenta| nter- 
ests of the developing countries, 
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COMMENT ON INTERNAL SITUATION IN ETHIOPIA 
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\Article, published under the heading "International Affaire,” by E. Babazade: 
“Ethiopia: The Revolution on the March] 


| Text) 


in February 1974 an anti-monarch, anti-feudal 


revolution began in Ethiopia, opening a new chapter in 
the history of this ancient African country. 


Mi} "evo wor wet heeded by ¢ Movemen of the armed 
T forces. The fect of the matte 6 thet there wat ne po 
hee orgenisetior in monerchet Ermopie &  « precise 
programme of revoiwhonery actions The Only organised 
force capable of taking charge of he Movement te over. 
throw the feude monarch! ‘vie wes fhe ermy more pre- 
Citely of ROmcommisponec pertonne end juno offcers 
'! wer orecise'y from these corcies thet the Coordinetior 
Comm tee of the Armed Forces (CCAP) wes formed incor: 
porehing representative: of the sending army police end 
territorie Oop: A.engitty Melle Menem ¢« }bvyeer-oid 
melee of the Wd ermy division war slected Committee 
cherman. in this feshion, © wer in the person of the CCAF 
that fhe Country § reweluhonery force: ecaquired for the fret 
hire ar organised truly powerty vengquerd 


Alte: "he Gefhronemen o hele Seame or Sep- 
tember (2 1974 of power wer’ to the CCAP which was 


oor elerwerd renemed tre Prowsone Military Agree 
tratwe Counc (PMAC) which Orociemmed @ programme 
ca! ong for « fundemente breet with the traditvonel police! 
end GcOmOmM« NEtUhOM and "he mpementeton of socro- 
economic trerstormenons fo ‘he Benet: of the Ethiopie 
woreing people 

in the Course of the trensiormetor: e revoluronery 
leeders*:0 heedec by Meng’) “ee Merem encountered 
@ multitude of probvems opporhor from ‘ne monerchists. 
teper ett! Movements, oppo: ton underground orgense 
“Ons end en effeck by fhe -e ghbourng siete of Somelie 

Tre Efmop-er revoluiion + soe going through « period 
o! conse! Getor Numerous measure: Sere Deer leter which 
heve ineugureted socio-econom< chenge © Ftiope in 
December (974 PMAC pub! ceed # programme of socialist 
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errentetior in eccordence wth which @ umber of redice! 
retorm: were enectec + ut’ « lew months The netone'sa- 
fon of "he benks, insurance compere: end industria en- 
terprises, end egrerien retorm— es) thie took away the 
powe 0 those potsessing ‘he means of opp ettion and 
opened wp breed + sta: for he consiruction of @ society 
of socle juthee 


A lew wer petted querentesing the right to wort and en 
eigh'-how wort Gey Worker: ere provided medice cere 
and an ennue! ped vecetion Women ere given meternity 
leave and their jobs are kept for them. For the first time 
chilerer of indutivie! workers end iow-peid office person. 
ne hove begur to go te bindergeriens Whereas from '930 
to 1974 32) chid@ren’s prek oo! institutions were built in the 
country, predominanty in the cepitel, 346 more heve ep- 
eared during the | ve years wince the revolution sione. For 
the forel hme @ spece preschoo educetions’ depertmen 
nas beer formed wit) © the Ministry of Education which hes 
orgenned specie courses for the treining of kindergerter 
teachers Apertmen' hovee: for industre workers end gow 
ernment pertonne ewe gone up 1 Addis Abeba Asmere 
end other cite: end towns if Addu Abebe siore pilot o' 
‘end for the bwiiding of home: have beer eilottec to 20.000 
fermiies end the housing construction Dent ha: provided 
joors to thousands of femilies for thu purpose The first 
tindergerter hes eppeered in the city of Gordes 65 homes 
tor the poor howe been bull! here a: well The ew labour 
‘eg tiehon measure: fo improve heelth cere end eliminate 
iWiteracy, the construction of new housing estate: end the 
timuheneou: ‘owerng of rent for low-income lemilies, the 
orgenisetor of cooperetve shop: with stable prices within 











everyone + reach al) of thie het gene te rene workert 
living ttenderds 

The most! importe:! of the soc io-ec onom 
in thie Country with ts predominantly egrarian 
(in 197-74 ently some 60,000 perrons were employed 
induetry) 6 undoubtedly fhe ertentive egrerien reterm. 
wet inevgureted by the decree on the nations! sation 
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tend of Merch 4, 1975. Thiet document se hieteric ter Ethie 
me Geciered a! lend the property of the tlete Lech pear 
an! lamily recewed for its own use @ ttrictly limited eller 
men of up te 10 hecteres, The ectue! size of the plots 


lj 


within fhe framework war made dependent upon 
o! ebjectwe lector, such @: +0) quelity end the 
hen Gensity 9 @ given eres The revolutionary 
tedy lurther determined thet the peesent berm 
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wide epprove’ on the pert of the 


the country’s '4 previnces 


Et opien Peesents Assoc stion Chawrmen Abdulle So- 
ene vleted, mode! cooperetive (erm: ere beng set in ei! 


Provinces, ndividuel peasants Null tee ler themeelver the 
edventege: of Cooperetive sow The slate helps coopers 
twas by providing bank loans on eaty ferme and privie 
legen in the distribution of fertiliners and seeds, and by 
sweplying them with egricuitural technology 

An ective pert in the implementation of PMAC socio: 
Sc ONOMiC Meeture: | played by fhe army and miliha, whieh 
were crested during the years of the revolution on the 
bess of he progrettve swcleus of actiwe vervicemer end 
office workers, The armed forces and m\ifie became an im 
portent revolutionary force The Programme of the Natrona! 
Democratic Revoiviion edopted in April '976 states “The 
rote of the armed forces of Ethiopie end militia consists in 
protecting he country’s territorial integrity and unity end 
peece They will be educated in the spirit of socieliom to 
erecute these tasks end sefegquerd the well-being end te. 
curity of the popular menses of Ethiopie. The neceneary 
meeruret w|! be teken lor them to work hand 9 hend with 
the mente: i peacetime i production and in developing 


Todey ‘he civilian popu etion does “ot herbour hetred for 
servicemen, a: | dig jut! 7 of 8 years ago: today's army 
it the peoples army. Repeating the words of Viedinw 
Lenin, Chawmean of PMAC and the Commission for the Or- 
gerisation of the Workers Party of Ethiopia Mengitty Male 
Marien seid: “Today one does not have to be afraid of the 


stently growing more! end political unity of Ethiopien to- 
ciety end the ective pert ipetion of the peasants, trade 
umons end womens end other pubic orgensethont a: we! 
at the militia and army in tackling setionwide ters. They 
ere guided in their activity by the Programme of the Ne- 
throne! Democretic Revolution edopted by the PMAC which 
enviseges the formation of « united venguerd of the Ethio- 
pian Revolution — « workers party 

A mejor step © the direction of creating tuch «@ party 
was the First Congress of the Commission for the Organ- 
sation of the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia (COWPE), which 
wes held in Addit Ababe 9 june 1980. The country’s fur- 
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